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As the Editor Sees Hi 








Well, here we are again, anticipating 
another nice year with you. Incidentally, 
despite uncertain publication times, our 
list of subscribers is lengthening rapidly. 
Thanks, we'll do our best to deserve this 
increased recognition. 





About six months ago a dozen repre- 
sentatives from the nation’s largest cor- 
porations consulted with Frank S. Endi- 
cott, director of placement at Northwest- 
ern University, to help him prepare a 
survey of industrial standards in the em- 
ployment of college graduates. As a re- 
sult, the department heads and personnel 
officers of more than seventy major com- 
panies generally agreed that the most im- 
portant qualifications are, in this order, 
(1) effective personality, (2) participa- 
tion in campus activities, and (3) high 
marks. 

One conclusion was that “students with 
extracurricular experience become leaders 
and junior executives in industry.” Only 
one-fifth of the corporations responding 
said high marks were essential, and these 
were largely in technical and scientific 
pursuits. One man declared, “Frankly, 
we are ‘scared’ of a person who has noth- 
ing to offer but marks.” 

Too bad the average college (and many 
a high school) is organized largely around 
classes, textbooks, and courses, none of 
which conspicuously develops personality. 





If you are planning a student conference 
on internationalism—as many schools 
will—make it really effective by schedul- 
ing speakers of other nations and races. 
Having white Americans speak for other 
peoples will always result in a “phony.” 

Further, have some of your numbers 
concern other items than the war. Teach- 
ers’ programs, graduations, and other im- 
portant educational meetings are too top- 
heavy with the war emphasis. This is 
still true—despite the war the schools 
must continue. So don’t forget it in plan- 
ning your events. 





Make your physical education program 
largely military in nature, if you must, 
but don’t forget that (1) relatively few of 
your boys, and (2) very, very few of your 
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girls will ever use it specifically. For the 








general promotion of life, health, and the 
pursuit of happiness such a program “‘ig 
maybe as good as that which the schod 
has been using’’—as an enthusiast recently 
remarked in our presence. Maybe it ig 
maybe. 


“Get the jump on your activities—clubs 
assemblies, council, interscholastics, ete.— 
by going right after them; don’t wait for 
them to come to you,” said a _ student 
speaker at a state council convention last 
spring. Fine advice! Waiting for the 
program to develop in response to felf 
needs is a worthy ideal, but promoting the 
early growth of such needs is still better, 
Such a policy implies an understanding 
and competent teacher leadership, no 
merely student leadership. 

At the same time, The National Self 
Government Committee, Inc., reporting on 





a survey of 470 schools concluded that in 
terference by over-zealous teachers an# 
principals discourages student activities 
They “virtually challenge the students & 
try to do anything.” 

A happy medium then—favoring to 
er leadership. 








The student who returns to school th 
fall after having worked all summer w 
need most sympathetic and _intelliger 
handling. Last summer he was an adult 
received high wages, and became some 
what adjusted to profitable remunerati 
employment. Back at school he is a chil 
again, receives no pay, and must readjus 
himself to a different occupation. A ve 
small discouragement or slight mal-adjust 
ment will doubtless cause many of thes 
students to quit school permanently. I 
such instances the school itself must ae 
cept most of the blame. Hence... 











Paavo Nurmi, the great Finnish runnef® 
was thrifty, but wouldn’t accept money 
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drink or write, and turned down offers Of ente 
$3,000 for a cigarette endorsement, $1,508 thei 
for a liquor testimonial, and $2,500 for # the. 


series of ghosted articles. 
him these days! 
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OR many years secondary schools have 
F faced the problem of orientation for 
new pupils. One of the arguments 
made twenty-five years ago for the estab- 
lishment of the junior high school was 
that an intermediate school would help 
bridge the gap between the elementary 
and secondary schools. In some communi- 
ties there seems to be evidence to support 
this claim. On the other hand, there are 
many communities where the introduction 
of an intermediate school has made the 
problem of orientation more difficult. 


Writers in the field of guidance and 
personnel work have repeatedly pointed 
out that one of the most pressing problems 
facing teachers and administrators is that 
of orientation. There is, however, a wide 
gap between the practice recommended by 
authorities in the field of guidance and the 
orientation that one actually finds in our 
public schools. 


In 1940, Hamrin, Erickson and O’Brien’ 
found that more than 50 per cent of the 
schools answering their questionnaire ad- 
mitted that they did not carry out such 
frequently recommended orientation activ- 
ities as the following: 


1. Visit elementary schools before enroll- 
ment 

2. Transfer elementary records to the 
secondary schools 


8. Hold Freshman Day 

4, Assist pupils to become acquainted 
with the building 

5. Assist pupils to make more intelligent 
use of the library and cafeteria 


In spite of this rather gloomy picture, 
there seem to be indications that both 
school administrators and teachers are 
working to improve orientation practices. 
Moreover, in some communities parents 
have insisted that adequate orientation 
practices be inaugurated. For example, 
the following recommendations were made 
by a citizens’ committee: 


“That a leaflet be prepared, designed to 
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assist in the orientation of boys and girls 
mtering the seventh grade and to inform 
their parents of practices and policies of 





‘the Junior High School; that such a leaflet 
"be prepared in part, at least, by boys and 
girls who have been in Junior High School 
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Freshman Orientation Practices 





Frep B. Dixon 


Superintendent of Schools 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Orrin G. THOMPSON 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Elgin, Illinois 


a semester or so, that the viewpoint of the 
pupil may be known. 

“That a course in Occupations be of- 
fered in the eighth grade so that pupils 
may have the benefits of that course be- 
fore planning any of their high school 
courses,” 

Informal surveys have indicated also 
that pupils feel the need for an orientation 
program. Of course, they do not use this 
terminology, but they have expressed some 
of their problems in such a way that it is 
evident they have felt lost when entering a 
secondary school. Dr. Erickson‘ found in 
answer to his question, ‘““What was your 
greatest problem when you came to this 
school?” the following: 


getting acquainted 547 
finding rooms 462 
adjustment to changes 114 


Last year a committee at Elgin High 
School made a study of the problems of 
entering Freshmen. This committee con- 
cluded that many freshmen come into the 
secondary schools with three fears—fear 
of teachers, fear of the building, and fear 
of upperclassmen. It seems logical to 
assume that such fears indicated that 
there is a felt need for orientation on the 
part of these pupils. 


Orientation practices might be divided 
into two groups: those carried on before 
the first day in the high school and those 
activities during the first semester of the 
secondary school. First we should look at 
those orientation activities before the pu- 
pil enters the new school. 

The traditional structure of educational 


‘1Hamrin, 8S. A., Erickson, C. E., and O’Brien, Mar- 
garet, “Status of Guidance Practice-.in the Sec- 
ondary School.”” McKnight & McKnight, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, 1940. 

*Citizen Survey of East Lansing Schools, East 
Lansing, Michigan. June 1944. Page 25. 


‘Erickson, C. E., “‘Pupil Problems, Interests, and 
Needs.”’ Unpublished study of 2,500 free response 
pupil replies. School of Education, Northwest- 
tern University, Evanston, Illinois, 1942. 
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administration in this country, with its 
dual salary schedules, dual standards of 
certification, and lack of common philos- 
ophy, has tended to militate against the 
unification of the elementary and second- 
ary schools. Just as the secondary school 
has resented the domination of higher ed- 
ucation, so has the elementary school re- 
sented any tendency on the part of the 
secondary school to dominate its program. 
It is granted that such attitudes are often 
based on suspicion rather than fact. The 
lack of adequate provision for a gradual 
transition from the elementary school to 
the secondary school often gives rise to 
problems of adjustment which may seri- 
ously interfere with the progress of learn- 
ing. As Russell and Judd‘ have pointed 
out, “If there are periods when continuous 
forward progress is not being made, the 
system cannot be said to be efficiently 
organized.” Recent progress in the pro- 
fessionalization of teachers has brought 
about a shift in emphasis from opinions 
based on personal feeling to a mutual in- 
terest in the educational welfare of all the 
children. It has been encouraging to note 
that teachers are coming to recognize that 
problems of one level are often the com- 
mon problems of teachers at both levels. 


In a co-operative approach to the prob- 
lem of orientation in the Elgin Public 
Schools, a number of activities have been 
carried on at the elementary level as a 
means of developing high school readiness. 


1. An annual tea is held early in the 
spring which is attended by the eighth 
grade teachers, elementary principals, the 
high school principal, dean of boys, dean 
of girls, freshman orientation committee, 
department heads, and other high school 
staff members directly concerned with the 
induction of incoming students. This 
meeting not only enables the teachers of 
the two levels to get better acquainted, but 
also provides opportunity for an evalua- 
tion of past procedures, as well as a dis- 
cussion of improved orientation practices. 


2. A technicolor film was recently pro- 
duced by the visual education department, 
under the direction of E. C. Waggoner, 
bearing the title “A Day With Elgin High 
School Students.” The film, which is 
shown to all prospective freshmen late in 
the spring, has proved to be an unusually 
effective medium for interpreting the nor- 
mal day-to-day activities of high school 
students. 


3. A copy of the book, “Looking Ahead 
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to High School’ by Erickson and Von 
Bremer has been placed in each eighth 
grade room. Pupils have found this ma- 
terial helpful and interesting. High school 
publications such as the student news- 
paper and yearbook are sent to all eighth 
grade rooms regularly. In addition to 
these, they also receive a mimeographed 
bulletin describing the content of high 
school subjects, graduation requirements, 
and activities open to freshmen. 


4. During the last month of school a 
series of visits to all elementary schools 
are scheduled by a committee of high 
school representatives consisting of the 
high school principal, adjustment director, 
and a high school student. Prior to this 
visit the eighth grade class has spent con- 
siderable time discussing problems re- 
lated to high school entrance under the 
guidance of their homeroom teacher. 

These meetings open with an introduc- 
tion of the high school principal, who ex- 
tends a brief welcome to the graduating 
class. The high school student, who is 
usually a graduate of the school to which 
he is assigned, describes the responsibili- 
ties and the opportunities that will be 
open to them. Finally, the adjustment 
director discusses the problems relating to 
the selection of courses. At the conclusion 
of the meeting the adjustment director has 
an individual conference with each student 
to provide an opportunity for further 
counseling and to complete the details of 
high school enrollment. 


5. Freshman Day has come to be recog- 
nized as one of the most important fea- 
tures of the orientation program. All the 
eighth grade graduates are invited to the 
senior high school for a half day session. 
The event takes place on the day preceding 
the close of school at a time when the high 
school students are not in attendance. The 
prospective freshmen are first brought to 
the auditorium, where they are introduced 
to the staff members with whom they will 
work the following year. After a brief 
presentation of the traditions, regula- 
tions, and organization of the school, they 
are broken down into small groups for a 
complete tour of the building. There is 
an advantage in using upperclassmen as 


guides in that they are more sensitive to © 


‘Russell, John Dale, and Judd, Charles H., 
American Educational System.” Houghton Miff- 
lin Company, Chicago, Illinois, 1940. Page 216. 


‘Erickson, C. E. and VonBremer, Lillian, ‘‘Looking 
Ahead to High School.’’ McKnight & McKnight, 
Bloomington, Illinois, 1942. Page 157. 


‘The 
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the problems of the younger students. An 
effort is made to give this day a tone of 
friendliness. It is important that their 
first contact with the high school should 
be as pleasant and satisfying as possible. 

6. Cumulative records, as a confidential 
collection of pertinent data on each stu- 
dent from the day he enters kindergarten 
to the time he graduates from high school, 
are an invaluable aid to an effective pro- 
gram of guidance and orientation. A well 
kept cumulative record serves as a ready 
reference to a more complete understand- 
ing of the typical problems of individual 
students.. The Elgin folder includes fam- 
ily data, health history, academic progress, 
test scores, and other pertinent informa- 
tion bearing on the all-around develop- 
ment of each child. For example, the 
following test scores would appear in the 
folder of an eighth grade student: Metro- 
politan Reading Readiness Test given in 
Kindergarten or first grade, Gates Silent 
Reading Test given in the third grade, 
KuhIman-Anderson given in the fourth 
grade, Stanford Achievement given in the 
fifth, Iowa Silent Reading given in the 
sixth, Kuhlman-Anderson given in the 
seventh, and the Standard Achievement 
given in the eighth. 

For pupils who have had unusual prob- 
lems the folders are likely to include scores 
on other tests such as the Binet-Simon 
Intelligence Tests, and a variety of diag- 
nostic tests. The Data Sheet is filled in by 
the eighth grade teacher and placed in the 
folder before it is sent on to the high 
school. 

7. The bond between the pupil and the 
fighth grade teacher may persist as an 
area of mutual concern far into his fresh- 
man year. At the close of the first grade 
period of the high school, a report on the 
Sstudent’s adjustment is sent back to his 
elementary school. The progress report 
tends to keep the interests of the teachers 
at both levels focused on a common con- 
tern for the best progress of each child. 

8. Other experiences at the elementary 
level which contribute to their orientation 
as ninth graders include: the elementary 
school basketball tournaments held in the 
high school gymnasium, all-city musical 

ents presented in the high school audi- 
rium, and the annual debate series for 
bventh and eighth grade pupils sponsored 
by the high school speech department. 

Problems related to orientation and 
articulation cannot be effectively solved 
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on an either-or basis. It becomes a ques- 
tion as to what activities can best be car- 
ried on in the elementary school, and 
what activities can more successfully be 
carried on in the first year of the second- 
ary school. The major orientation re- 
sponsibility of the elementary school will 
be that of developing a readiness for high 
school. In this respect the elementary 
schools have been woefully negligent as 
evidenced by the dearth of references to 
the problem in educational writings. 

Many secondary schools have helped 
bridge the gap from the elementary school 
by organizing the following orientation 
activities. 

1. Definite information on school rou- 
tine. Some of this information must reach 
the pupils on the first day of school. Other 
matters of routine should be repeated sev- 
eral times during the first few weeks be- 
cause the new pupil has so many adjust- 
ments to make and so many new experi- 
ences that some repetition is needed. 

2. Careful plans so that pupils have a 
favorable opportunity to become acquaint- 
ed with their classmates. One of the first 
duties of the homeroom sponsor is to see 
that all are acquainted. This has been 
successfully accomplished in the follow- 
ing ways: 

(a) By having each pupil stand and give 
his name 

By having each pupil stand and give 
his name and tell what he did during 
the summer 

By having one pupil stand and say, 
“My name is William Smith.” The 
next pupil stands and says, “My name 
is Elbert Stephenson. I’m glad to 
know you, William Smith.” The next 
pupil says, “My name is Ray Clark. 
I’m glad to know William Smith and 
Elbert Stephenson.” This procedure 
is followed until the last pupil will 
repeat the names of all in the room. 
By having one pupil give the name 
of each one in the room if the group 
is fairly well acquainted 

3. Instruction on using the library. The 
English teachers have taken an especial 
interest in this activity. Early in the fall 
all freshmen should be taken to the library 
for specific instructions by the librarian 
and members of the English staff. 

1. Study of the handbook. The hand- 
book can be made a valuable guidance 

(Continued on page 20) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
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OW can schools share their experi- 
ences and help one another develop 
to their full extent the potential 

leadership in their student bodies? Stu- 
dent leaders in high schools throughout 
the country are called upon today to carry 
the usual load, and in addition many extra 
activities such as: participation in salvage 
drives, book drives, war bond drives, stu- 
dent-help in juvenile maladjustment prob- 
lems, and the like. 

An inter-school conference may help 
both faculty advisers and student leaders 
meet these problems. The Alhambra City 
High School of Alhambra, California, a 
member of the San Gabriel Valley Student 
Conference, was host to such a meeting in 
which student body leaders from eleven 
surrounding high schools were invited to 
participate. A brief outline and organiza- 
tional plan of this conference is submitted 
here. 

This exchange of ideas through a round- 
table discussion of student government 
materials and problems by both students 
and advisers originated three years ago, 
when the schools of the San Gabriel Valley 
organized for the first San Gabriel Valley 
Student Conference. At that time only 
five schools were members, but the idea 
became so popular and has met so real a 
need in student government, that the con- 
ference membership now includes eleven 
schools, and a conference is held each 
semester. 

A meeting of the conference is held 
early in the semester, and an entire day is 
devoted to the agenda of registration, 
touring the campus, conferences, luncheon, 
and entertainment; and in the afternoon a 
post-session for continued discussion of 
problems is held. A student president is 
elected at each conference to preside over 
the next conference. The school from 
which the president is selected acts as 
host for that conference. 

Faculty advisers are also invited to at- 
tend and hold a special round-table dis- 
cussion of problems which are pertinent to 
their own particular fields. 

The faculty advisers in attendance at 
the conference sessions do not participate 
in any decisions unless called upon to do 
so by the chairman or by a student mem- 
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A Student Conference 
as an Aid to Better School Government 






A. Ewinc Kono.p 


Boys’ Vice Principal 
Alhambra City High School 
Alhambra, California 





ber of the conference. No limitation ; 
placed on the subjects or scope of the di 
cussions, and any topic of interest or co 
cern may be placed on the agenda at t 
request of any member school. A list 
discussion topics is presented to the co 
ference delegates at the opening sessio 
Most of these topics are submitted by t 
schools before the conference convenes; 
this opening session a vote is taken to d 
termine which topics the delegates wish 
discuss first, and from this vote the ord 
of discussion is determined. 

Topics assigned at the Alhambra Stu 
dent Conference were: 


1. Student Body Governments (Copie 
of visiting school constitutions wer 
made available to all schools) 

2. —— Body Elections and Eligibili 
y 

. Choosing of Yell Leaders 

4. Student Participation in Communit} 
Recreation Plans 

5. Scholarship Interest 

6. Getting Enthusiasm for Bond Drive 

7. Athletic Awards 

8. Keeping Campus Clean 

9. Freshman Participation in School Ae 
tivities 

10. Creating Interest in Club Activities 

11. Ushering at Student Body Functio 

12. Smoking On or Near the Campus 


In order to stimulate a thorough discus 
sion of each topic, a program was printe 
listing each discussion idea, and unde 
each idea were several pertinent questions 
An example of this feature in the discus 
sion of the topic under point 10, “Creati 
Interest in Club Activities,” is: 

(a) Do the clubs work well together? 

(b) Do you have initiations at school? 

(c) Is an explanation of the club acti 
ties given freshmen? 

Under point 4, “Student Participatio 
in Community Recreation Plans,” some ¢ 
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Faculty Advisers and Students in One of the Conferences 


the questions listed were: 

(a) Do the students appreciate the plans, 
or are they consulted? 

(b) What kinds of committees run the 
plans? Are there student members, 
etc.? 

The questions listed under each topic 
were not intended to cover the entire 
scope of the discussions, but were offered 
as instructive stimulus for the discussion. 
The interest has been so keen, however, 
that such questions are not generally 
needed to stimulate the discussion. Ques- 
tions tend rather to act as a guide to keep 
the discussion in line with current prob- 
lems and in line with questions as sub- 
mitted by a member school. 

Any school having a particular problem 
is free to introduce this problem to the 
discussion group, and _ representatives 
from other schools then participate in 
sharing their experiences, if they have had 
any along the line of the questions sub- 
mitted. If they have not, their reaction to 
the problem is given. 

The success of the various conferences 
has been wide-felt, and several new mem- 
bers have been added to the conference. 
Other schools may send representatives 
when invited by the conference, and if it 
is the desire of the school, a request may 
be made for membership. If a request 
meets with the approval of the member 
schools of the conference, it is added to 
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the membership and thus privileged to 
attend and participate. 

As the conferences are held early in the 
semester, new student body officers are 
forcefully presented with their own re- 
sponsibilities, and as they share in the 
discussions of problems of other schools. 
In this manner, they are aided in recogniz- 
ing the heavy responsibilities of student 
leadership. The discussions generally dis- 
close weaknesses in their own student gov- 
ernment and quite often present phases of 
student government in which their own 
school may excel. As a delegate to the 
conference, student leaders face the new 
semester with a broadened horizon and 
feel free to correspond with other student 
leaders in their area. The result is closer 
harmony between schools. 

The names of each delegate and the 
position he holds in his school are printed 
on the program, thus giving each delegate 
a list of the names of the officers in each 
school who have positions similar to his 
own. 

After the opening address by the presi- 
dent and one faculty adviser, each student- 
body president introduces the student 
leaders and faculty adviser from his own 
school. A real attempt at informality in 
the group is made, but the discussions are 
carried on according to Robert’s Rules of 
Order, each speaker being recognized by 

(Continued on page 16) 
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HE Duke of Wellington, while watch- 
ing a game of cricket on the playing 
field at Eton, remarked, “The Battle 

of Waterloo was won here.” Admittedly, 
the truth of the Duke’s assertion cannot 
be proved with the finality of the Pytha- 
gorean theorem, but nevertheless its lack 
of indisputable proof does not establish its 
falsity. The statement could have been 
and probably was true—the Duke should 
know; he was there. 


School Review has published a series of 
articles by the present writer, either writ- 
ing alone or in collaboration with James 
Farmer, Dorothy Eaton, Marvin Snoddy, 
or Gerald C. Carter, presenting statistics 
on the moot question of careers and per- 
sonalities of leaders in extra-curricular 
activities (particularly athletes) in com- 
parison with careers and personalities of 
other high school pupils (non-athletes). 
Practically all the statistical comparisons 
favor of the extra-curricular leaders. 


Perhaps the best of the series dealing 
strictly with athletes and non-athletes is 
that with Gerald C. Carter. Of six per- 
sonality traits—agreeability, self-control. 
co-operation, reliability, leadership, and 
sociability—non-athletes excelled athletes 
in only one (agreeability), and in that in- 
stance the difference had but little better 
than a 50-50 chance of being statistically 
significant (56.7 chances in 100 that the 
difference was a true difference). The 
differences in respect to leadership and 
sociability had complete statistical signif- 
icance (100 chances in 100) in favor of 
athletes, and in respect to co-operation and 
reliability the statistical significance of 
the difference favoring athletes was high 
acy and 92.8 chances in 100, respective- 
y). 

A reader—probably one who had failed 
to make the team in his own youth—wrote 
a letter of disapproval to the editor, stat- 
ing the figures did not prove that athletic 
participation had been the cause of the 
athletes’ excellence in the five personality 
traits. True; they don’t. Carter didn’t 
say they did. But with results of some 
half dozen other investigations pointing in 
the same general direction, such a con- 
clusion would seem highly warranted. 


In support of the conclusion suggested 
by statistical data, reputable personal 
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A New Selling Point for Athletics 


J. R. SHANNON 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


testimony for the value of athletics can be 
added. That of the Duke of Wellington 
hes already been cited. To this could be 
added that of a present-day American who 
has achieved more than an ordinary de- 
gree of distinction. He says of himself 
that when he finished elementary school 
in the country at the age of fifteen and 
moved to the city to enter high school, he 
was tall, thin, awkward, pimply, and pov- 
erty-stricken, and owned but one suit of 
clothes, cotton ones purchased a year 
earlier and therefore had _ sleeves and 
trouser legs three-quarter length. His 
classmates called him Ichabod. He had no 
friends, was seclusive, and soon acquired 
morbid introversion and a feeling of in- 
feriority. 

After a year, however, “Ichabod” had 
matured somewhat. He came out for foot- 
ball and made the team, although he was 
only a sub. The third year he was a reg- 
ular, and in his last vear he was captain 
and made all-state. He often says that if 
he ever amounts to two. whoops, he owes 
one of those whoops to football. Football 
taught him that he could amount to some- 
thing; it gave him self-confidence; it re- 
stored his self-esteem. 

Of one’s inborn tendencies, the urge to 
assert has more influence in personality 
development than any other. If a person 
has ample opportunity to satisfy this urge 
in ways which society approves and ap- 
plauds, he will acquire a wholesome per- 
sonality, other things being equal. But if 
he lacks opportunity to shine in legitimate 
ways, he either will show off in illegiti- 
mate ways or will acquire an inferiority 
complex, or both. Athletics provide thous- 
ands of high school boys opportunities for 
assertion which are physically wholesome, 
mentally stimulating, and socially sound. 
They give thousands of high school boys 
opportunities for personality development 
which they probably would not find any 
other way. 

Further testimony for the value of ath- 
letics in personality development and in 
transfer of training to situations met in 
post-school life, is found throughout the 
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Army of the United States. The Army 
assumes, for example, that a football play- 
er makes a better officer than one without 
such experience, other things being equal. 
Carter’s discovery of athletes’ superiority 
over non-athletes in the trait of leadership 
verifies the Army assumption. American 
youth have proved themselves in their 
quick preparation for combat and their 
skill in combat above the goose-stepping 
youth produced by Hitler’s regimentation, 
and it can be argued defensibly that Amer- 
ican athletics have made a considerable 
contribution to this superiority. 

Assuming that athletics have training 
values which help fit one for successful 
warfare, what are the training values? 
An analysis by,a former athlete, an Army 
officer, and educational psychologist 
suggests ten identical elements in which 
athletic training transfers to soldiery. 
Most of the ten are identical elements of 
attitude, but some are identical elements 
of knowledge or of skill. 

1. Discipline. The Army stresses mili- 
tary discipline more than any other one 
thing. But military discipline is only a 
special application of discipline in general. 
It is the intelligent, willing, and cheerful 
obedience of the will of a leader. The re- 
lationship of an officer to his men is es- 
sentially the same as that of a coach to his 
team. In either case, obedience is supposed 
to become “instinctive.” Carter found 
athletes ahead of non-athletes in coopera- 
tion and reliability, two essentials of dis- 
cipline. 

2. Teamwork. The effectiveness and 
value of discipline are manifested primari- 
ly in teamwork. In warfare, as in foot- 
ball, success is achieved only through the 
proper co-ordination of all arms and serv- 
ices. 

3. Strategy. Both in offensive and de- 
fensive action, military strategy resembles 
football strategy. A penetration is like a 
line plunge, and it is used under like cir- 
cumstances and has the same prerequisites 
for success; an envelopment resembles an 
end run; infiltration is analogous to a for- 
ward pass; defense in depth, which is 
taught trainees in our Army schools, is an 
adaptation of football tactics. An experi- 









enced football player has less to learn 
about military maneuvers than the un- 
coached. 

4. Courage. The Army has no more re- 
spect for a yellow soldier than a football 
team has for the yellow player. If athletics 
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have taken the yellow streak out of a man, 
the Army has much less of a problem. 

5. Self-sacrifice. Until an athlete is 
willing to undergo risks for the purpose of 
winning, he is a weak link in a team. The 
soldier who puts self-preservation above 
group preservation is likewise a weak link. 
Both athletics and war teach that he who 
would save himself must lose himself. 

6. Self-control. But it is folly to con- 
tend that a good soldier is devoid of fear. 
He has fears, but he controls them hygien- 
ically. Athletics can teach the self-control 
essential for teamwork, courage, and self- 
sacrifice. 

7. Self-confidence. Self-confidence be- 
gets self-control. Self-fear is a soldier’s 
worst enemy ; self-confidence is one of his 
ereatest assets. The experience of “Icha- 
bod” shows the value of athletics for in- 
stilling self-confidence. 

8. Perseverance. A few weeks before 
our invasion of Normandy, General Eisen- 
hower told our soldiers that when D-Day 
came they would be driven to duty for long 
hours demanding exceptional endurance 
and perseverance. No one knows better 
than a well-coached athlete what it means 
to fight and fight until it seems he can 
fight no longer, and then get up and start 
fighting again. 

9. Physical conditioning and apprecia- 
tion of the need for same. Both athletics 
and warfare require top physical fitness. 
True, an athlete who ceases training soon 
slips from his peak of physical efficiency, 
but no one appreciates the need for physi- 
al conditioning like an experienced athlete. 

10. Motor skill. Perhaps the least of the 
ten identical elements in which athletic 
training transfers to soldiery is specific 
motor skills. However, general muscular 
co-ordination and motor skill are essential 
in many phases of warfare, and athletic 
training, more than most elements of a 
soldier’s earlier experience, helps develop 
these motor qualities. 

Athletics have proved their worth to the 
participants through directed learnings in 
group activities and through personality 
development which make the athletes 
more successful in their post-school ca- 
reers. Athletics have proved their worth 
to the school through wholesome publicity 
and through a fostering of school spirit. 
Alert educators have recognized these 
values for many years. Now athletics are 

proving their worth to the country as a 
(Continued on page 20) 
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HE co-operative movement, as we all 
know, includes the cycle of co-opera- 
tive production, co-operative distri- 

bution, and co-operative consumption. It 
also includes co-operative financing in 
such fields as credit unions and insurance. 
Most discussion of co-operatives in rela- 
tion to schools has tended to center on just 
one aspect of the co-operative movement— 
the consumers’ co-operative. This tend- 
ency is based on both historical and prac- 
tical factors. Historically, the co-opera- 
tive movement began in Rochdale with a 
consumers’ co-operative. Practically, chil- 
dren have been considered primarily as 
consumers and therefore direct experience 
in co-operation has been on the consumer 
level, and instruction so far as it was 
based on experience was necessarily con- 
fined to co-operative buying. 

To many of us the co-operative move- 
ment is not merely a matter of personal 
convenience or a satisfaction of personal 
needs. It is, rather, a social philosophy, a 
possible avenue for economic reconstruc- 
tion in the direction of economic democra- 
cy. In this broader sense the co-operative 
movement must be understood in its com- 
pleteness and not merely from the con- 
sumer’s angle. 

Since we know that any real learning 
must be based upon experience, it is evi- 
dent that schools which hope to give 
children a basic understanding of the co- 
operative movement must provide experi- 
ence in the various aspects of this move- 
ment. It is my purpose here, therefore, to 
give some concrete illustrations of how 
this experience is being provided under 
widely differing conditions. 

I am not going to discuss examples of 
typical consumers’ co-operatives among 
school children and students, since these 
are well known. The basic principles of 
the Rochdale co-operative are thoroughly 
familiar. The spread of co-operative stores 
in schools and colleges is well known, and 
knowledge of hundreds of “campus co- 
ops” whereby thousands of college stu- 
dents are getting experience in owning 
and operating their own housing, eating, 
and other facilities is becoming relatively 
common. There is little new that I can 
contribute in regard to this aspect of the 
co-operative movement. 
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Less than a year ago, however, I re 
turned from four or five months of study 
of primary and secondary schools in sey- 
eral South American countries, and I have 
seen there promising beginnings of co- 
operation in the field of production, dis- 
tribution, and financing. And in _ the 
Winnetka Public Schools, under conditions 
which are the antithesis of those found in 
South America, we have had intensive 
experience over several years with chil- 
dren’s ability to organize and operate 
various forms of co-operative enterprise 
in addition to the typical consumers’ co- 
operative. 

The regular primary and secondary 
schools of South American countries are 
lamentably backward, academic, poor and 
devoid of relationship to the needs of 
either the countries or the children. The 
great resources of the continent to the 
south of us have scarcely been scratched, 
A large majority of the people never get 
beyond the third grade in their education, 
Agriculture, commerce, and industry are 
still, for the most part, relatively primitive 
and inefficient. 

Against this background there are 
springing up in practically all the South 
American countries vocational schools 
which are seeking to give a realistic edu 
cation closely related to the children’s 
needs for health and economic efficiency 
and to the nation’s needs for effifcient ex- 
ploitation of the soil and other natural re 
sources. It is in these vocational schools 
that one finds, from time to time, encour 
aging and significant examples of prac 
tical experience in co-operation. 

In Colombia, in the State of Boyoc 
near the village of Sogamoso, is the little 
“Escuela Vocational de Agricultura ‘Sa 
vador Camacho.’” It is directed by Fran 
cisco Perez S., a well-trained agronomis 
who came over from Spain in 1934. He 
has a trained teacher as his assistant. I 
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experimented with various kinds of chem- 
ical fertilizers, found one that was satis- 
factory, and fertilized alternate strips of 
soil to compare the growth of wheat and 
potatoes where the fertilizer is used and 
not used. They have built beehives, not 
only for their own school, but for other 
agricultural schools. They have built a 
concrete, sanitary pig pen, modern poul- 
try house, and a house in which to keep 
tools and store honey. Each child, as a 
condition to attending this school, has 
been granted by his father a small parcel 
of land as his own experimental farm— 
usually a quarter of an acre to an acre. 
Each child is a member of the co-operative 
which runs the school experimental farm. 
The director of the school spends his Sat- 
urdays on horseback visiting the individu- 
al parcels of the children. He has organ- 
ized the experimental farm in the school 
on the basis of a study of the farms in the 
region, the soil, the actual primary crop 
and secondary crop, and the potential new 
and desirable uses of the land. On the 
basis of this study he has worked out with 
the children the plans both for the co-op- 
erative school farm and the individual 
parcels. 

The children are all members of the 4- 
C Club (cabeza, corozon, para campo Co- 
lombiano—head and heart for the land of 
Colombia), patterned in many ways after 
the 4-H Clubs in the United States but in 
charge of the school co-operative. 

The co-operative distributes one-fourth 
of the net proceeds of the experimental 
farm to its members. The balance goes 
into a revolving fund used partly for cap- 
ital improvements on the experimental 
farm and partly as a credit union from 
which the children may borrow, at four 
per cent, money for seed, fertilizer, and so 
on, for their home plots. 

This school, established in November, 
1941, is the first of seventeen such schools 
which were in operation by April, 1942, 
and the five hundred which it is hoped to 
open during the next five years. The prin- 
ciple of students’ co-operatives for agri- 
cultural production and for loans to in- 
dividual membefs for the development of 
their own plots is to be applied, as far as 
possible, in all these schools. 

The director of vocational education in 
Colombia is Dr. Alfredo Caballero Es- 
covar, and the plan in the agricultural 
schools has been worked out by him and 
his agricultural assistant, Nestor Obando. 


‘Dr. Escovar, however, is also in charge of 
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the development of the vocational schools 
in cities. Of these there were in April, 
1942, five well developed industrial schools 
and eight trade schools. In these, as in the 
agricultural schools, the children spend 
about half their time on purely practical 
work and half on related and general 
academic work. The co-operative aspect 
is perhaps best developed in the Central 
Industrial School in Bogota. 

Here is a school with excellent shop 
equipment for carpentry, foundry and 
forge, machine shop, electricity, etc. There 
is a first rate system of exploration of the 
child’s abilities in the various types of 
shop and of guidance into the work in 
which he is most likely to be effective. 
Everything the children make (they range 
from twelve years of age up) is of direct 
use—there are no exercises just for the 
sake of exercises. They have made much 
of the equipment in the shops and other 
things are made to sell. And it is here 
that the co-operative comes in. 

The proceeds of the sale of what the 
children make go into revolving funds. 
Until recently this was handled entirely 
by the school. Now, however, a co-opera- 
tive has been organized for the senior 
boys, and this co-operative takes responsi- 
bility for the sale of the products and the 
distribution of a portion of the proceeds to 
the students who have made what is sold. 
Another portion goes back to the school 
itself to purchase materials, and a third 
portion is used to establish a credit union. 
This credit union will lend money to boys 
for materials when they wish to take pri- 
vate orders or, as they graduate, when 
they wish to set up small shops of their 
own. Graduates who are members of the 
co-operative may also come back and use 
the school facilities for making objects to 
sell or for doing repair work. 

While this plan of production for actual 
use and the development of co-operatives 
is dear to the heart of Dr. Caballero Es- 
covar, it is not yet practiced in all the in- 
dustrial schools of Colombia. In Cali, for 
example, the industrial school is under a 
local board of trustees, although it must 
follow the national program directed by 
Caballero Escovar. The influence of local 
business men on the local trustees is such 
that the school is not allowed to sell any 
of its products. 

In Ecuador a tiny but promising be- 
ginning has been made through the rural 
normal school near the village of Uyum- 
bicho. Here Reynaldo Murgueytio is try- 
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ing to train rural teachers in the develop- 
ment of sound agricultural methods and 
the use of school co-operatives. He was 
especially anxious in establishing this 
school (which is a part of the national 
public school system) to train the Ecua- 
dorian Indians to teach their own kind 
better methods of living and better forms 
of agriculture. 

This little normal school has a farm of 
its own, farmed by the students. The stu- 
dents are organized into a co-operative 
which markets the products and distrib- 
utes proceeds. Through actually practicing 
co-operation themselves these _ student 
teachers learn how to organize co-opera- 
tives in the rural schools to which they go. 

I visited two of these rural schools to 
watch the alumni at work. Both were in 
rather remote regions. To reach one it 
was necessary to start out early in the 
morning by automobile and at the end of 
the automobile road to mount horses and 
go over mountains and down canyons and 
across a plateau. One wound up at a little 
one-room school on a large hacienda. A 
few acres of the hacienda had been given 
over to the school as an experimental 
farm. The teacher was a young man full 
of enthusiasm and zeal and he was helping 
the youngsters to develop a little experi- 
mental farm for herbs, greens, and vege- 
tables. The children paid a microscopic 
amount for a share in the co-operative 
and with this capital and some outside 
help the necessary seed was purchased. 
Distribution of proceeds was largely in 
terms of the actual products, but there 
was also a very small cash distribution as 
a result of products sold. 

This co-operative is extremely primi- 
tive but is at least a beginning of practice 
in a system desperately needed by the poor 
exploited peons of Ecuador. 

The other little school in which an alum- 
nus of Uyumbicho was teaching was in a 
village and consisted of three or four 
rooms. Again there was an experimental 
farm of an acre or two. Children were 
organized as a co-operative. They had 
made a small irrigation ditch and were 
doing a good, practical job of gardening. 

Both these schools are primary schools 
running from the first grade through the 
third, but the ages of the children run 


from six or seven up to fourteen or fif- 
teen. 

In southern Chile, not far from Temuco, 
the Capuchin Monks have established a 
co-operative for the Indians on one side of 
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the road, a school for their children on the 
other side. The co-operative for the In. 
dians is a marketing co-operative to en- 
co.irage the Indians to develop their own 
crafts and to get better markets both for 
their craft products and their agricultural 
products. It is a concrete example of what 
co-operation can do for the children of 
these same Indians, who get their voca- 
tional and academic education across the 
road. 

In the school the youngsters have a 
fairly well equipped carpentry shop in 
which they take commercial orders, and an 
unusually well equipped print shop which 
prints and binds books commercially. I 
am not sure, however, how far the chil- 
dren actually practice co-operation in this 
school and how far they simply learn the 
trades and produce things which are sold 
by the Monks in charge. 

In Brazil, in the State of Sao Paulo not 
far from the capital, is the village of 
Butatan, famous for its snake farm. On 
the edge of this village is the little “Grupo 
Escolar Rural,” directed by Noemia Sara- 
iva de Matos Cruz. It is a state school of 
five hundred children and runs through 
the fourth grade. The boys in the third 
and fourth grades work three hours a day 
in class and then one hour in a co-opera- 
tive garden. They also are allowed to 
have individual or small group plots near- 
by which they may work privately during 
recesses and afternoons—this school like 
almost all schools in Paraguay and Brazil 
takes the children in shifts, half coming 
in the morning and the other half in the 
afternoon. The gardening and planning 
is co-operative but the proceeds are not 
distributed among the members of the 
co-operative but used rather to buy things 
for the school, as decided upon jointly by 
children and teachers—books for the li- 
brary, a radio, etc. 

In the same state, much farther from 
the capital, is the village of Pinhal. Here 
in a rural agricultural school for children 
who have completed four grades of pri- 
mary, and in some cases have had some 
secondary school work, was one of the best 
examples of co-operation we found on the 
continent. This school is known as “Es- 
cola Profissional Agricola y Industrial 
Mixta de Pinhal,” directed by Professor 
Francisco da Silveira Caelho. A section 
of the school is in the village, another sec- 
tion on a large fazenda (hacienda). The 
part in the village has a department for 
girls, where they learn various forms of 
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needlecraft, home-making, and child care, 
and have a mothers’ and babies’ clinic as 

of the school. Here, too, are the shops 
for boys (later to be moved out to the 


fazenda.) There is woodworking related 
to the type of construction and materials 
used on the farm. There is similar work 
in iron, making farm tools and other metal 
things useful on a farm (such as hooks 
and other hardware), and there is a 
leather shop where they learn to make 
harness and other leather goods used on 
the farm. 

It is the work on the fazenda, however, 
which is especially interesting. Here there 
is a large experimental farm, including 
dairying with scientific milk testing lab- 
oratory, bee keeping, poultry, pigs, etc. 
There are orchards, vegetables and grains. 
The whole place is immaculately clean and 
orderly and greatly beautified with shrubs 
and flowers, all done by the boys them- 
selves. Even the dormitory for the board- 
ing students is homey and colorful and the 
dining room is hung with baskets of 
ferns. 

All the students must be members of the 
co-operative and must work a certain 
number of hours per week on the co-opera- 
tive farm. 

The members of the co-operative pay 
one milrei per month for membership, this 
going into capital. Capital is increased by 
vote of the co-operative each year. Last 
year, for example, twenty per cent of the 
net profits were turned over to capital to 
be used for buying machines and other 
permanent equipment. Capital is also 
used for the credit union, which pavs three 
per cent interest on deposits and lends 
money to the students at six per cent. The 
organization is strictly democratic, the 
members electing a president, secretary, 
treasurer, commercial agent, and monitor 
for the co-operative, and the president, 
accountant, and treasurer for the bank. 

Much of the produce raised on the ex- 
perimental farm is used to furnish free 
board to the students, who take turns in 
boarding at the fazenda, and who serve 
their last year entirely at the fazenda. 
When the new dormitory is completed, it 
is hoped that all the students will board at 
the fazenda. 

The profits from the farm last year 
were divided twenty per cent to the cap- 
ital fund and eiehty per cent to the stu- 
dents. The distribution to the students 
was on a rather interesting basis. As in- 
dicated above, the students elect monitors. 





A monitor is in charge of a squad of 
youngsters while they are working on the 
farm and he awards points to them in pro- 
portion to their energy and efficiency. 
During the first year a student can earn 
up to five points an hour. During the 
second year he can earn up to ten points 
an hour, and in the third and fourth years 
up to fifteen points an hour. Distribution 
of profits is in exact proportion to the 
number of points earned by each student. 
The actual amount of cash distributed is 
not very large, since the bulk of the prod- 
ucts go to the food used by the school it- 
self. A few boys earned as little as eight 
milreis last year. About half earned be- 
tween fifteen and forty milreis, and a con- 
siderable number earned from eighty to 
ninety-eight milreis. (A milrei is worth 
a nickel in American money, but in pur- 
chasing power anywhere from ten cents 
to twenty-five cents; so the range of earn- 
ing in terms of American purchasing 
power is worth from about a dollar to fif- 
teen dollars.) 

In this co-operative there was definite 
production for use, there was really demo- 
cratic management, there was universal 
membership (but compulsory!) there was 
experience in co-operative work in pro- 
duction, co-operative marketing, and also, 
I believe, co-operative purchasing of the 
seeds, stock, etc. There was also co-opera- 
tive banking and a credit union. Through 
it all was the finest kind of spirit and a 
beautiful example of efficiency. 

Let us turn now to a totally different 
environment. Winnetka, Illinois, is just 
about everything that South America is 
not. It is small, South America large. It 
has above average economic resources, 
South America far below average. Itisa 
highly democratic community, South 
America tends to be autocratic. Its schools 
are among the most advanced in terms of 
educational method, South American 
Schools among the most retarded—and so 
on. Yet in Winnetka one finds co-operative 
experience as feasible and as profitable a 
part of education as one does in South 
America. The imvetus in South America 
has come out of dire economic and social 
need, the impetus in Winnetka out of the 
broad social vision and educational philos- 
ophy of members of the staff and especial- 
ly of S. R. Logan, Associate Sunerintend- 
ent of Schools and principal of the Skokie 
Junior High School. 


(Concluded next month) 






RECENT report of the New York 

Regents Inquiry makes the state- 

ment that about one-third of the 
elementary schools of the state have forms 
of student councils or some other organi- 
zations for student government. We must 
provide an opportunity for pupils to ex- 
perience the satisfaction which comes by 
solving the everyday problems of school 
living. The result of the solving of these 
problems may have a carry-over value of 
great importance. May I give you a con- 
crete example which happened last win- 
ter? 


The Council of Fernway School had 
worked out a snowball code. One item in 
this code was under severe questioning. 
The matter was discussed in the regular 
council meeting and referred to the home- 
rooms for further thinking. Revisions 
were made, and finally a statement was 
drawn up which seemed to meet with the 
approval of all concerned. 

In the social studies class the fifth grade 
had spent considerable time on the study 
of the United States Constitution, and the 
teacher had stressed the fact that many 
changes and amendments had been made 
from the first draft. Finally one boy saw 
the light and asked this question: “Isn’t it 
true, Mr. Bosch, that the Constitution was 
worked out just as we have been changing 
our snowball code?” This boy had rea- 
soned from his own experience, and I 
wonder if there isn’t a whole book of peda- 
gogy wrapped in that incident. 

In order to be effective in a school, a 
council organization should grow from 
within. It cannot be grafted from one 
school to another. Of course, the growing 
process is nurtured by the principal and 
faculty. The time element is important. 
A definite schedule needs to be set up for 
homeroom meetings, as well as for the 
council meeting. This means at least one- 
half hour for the representative council 
and probably as long for the homeroom 
meeting. The plan followed in Fernway 
School briefly consists of a council, made 
up of representatives from each home 
room, which meets each Thursday after- 
noon from 2:45 to 3:30. Each homeroom 
has a meeting Tuesday from 1:30 to about 
2:00. The elected officers of the rooms 
conduct the meetings. The notes of the 
preceding council meetings are read in the 
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homeroom meetings, and at each council 
meeting, the homeroom representative 
takes notes from his homeroom meetings. 

We have, then, a representative body, 
elected by the boys and girls themselves, 
bringing ideas for the benefit of the school 
from each room, also problems solved, or 
in the process of solution, going from the 
eouncil to the homerooms. First grade 
boys and girls can understand that they 
do have a voice in the questions involving 
their school life. 

Last year the question of electing cour- 
tesy guides, or boosters, came up and the 
council vetoed the idea. Some of the mat- 
ters discussed in the council were: noise 
in the halls, courtesy to one another, care- 
lessness on the playground, etc. The fol- 
lowing semester, the council and home- 
rooms decided to try a system of boosters. 
The physical education teacher was placed 
in charge, and the plan worked exceeding- 
ly well. The Booster selection plan fol- 
lows: 

Any pupil desiring a position as booster 
must express that desire in writing. He 
may apply for a specific position or for a 
position in general. Each letter must be 
indorsed by two teachers. Attention should 
be called to the form and neatness of the 
letter. The pupil should state his quali- 
fications. Selections are made on a com- 
petitive basis. Three boosters and one 
alternate are chosen to serve for a period 
of not less than six weeks. 

Positions to be filled: 

Halls 

Playground 

Building entrances 

Traffic duty in front of school on rainy 

days 

Assembly doorman 
Boosters should: 

Perform their duty to the best of their 

ability 

Be able to handle minor offenses 

Make safety their watchword 

Be kind, courteous, and thoughtful at 

all times 

Be willing to participate 


Possess a great deal of self-control ( 
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Not be considered policemen, but rather 
as persons there to perform a duty 


Be able to ask things of other children 
in a pleasing way 
Respect the property and rights of 
others and try to teach other Fern- 
way pupils the same respect 
Be boosters at all times 
Every booster signs the following 
pledge: We, the boosters of Fernway 
School, who sign this pledge, promise to 
be courteous, thoughtful, loyal, and kind, 
and to perform our duties always to the 
best of our abilities. 
The semester report follows: 


Because Fernway School believes in 
self-government, and because our Student 
Council needed a helping organization, the 
Fernway Boosters were organized. The 
original plan, drafted by the faculty ad- 
visor, reads as follows: 

The Boosters meet each Tuesday to 
hear reports from the representatives 
and to discuss problems that develop 
within the building or on the play- 
ground, but not those that happen in 
the classroom. Parliamentary pro- 
cedure is followed in the meeting, 
which is presided over by an elected 
captain, roll is called, the reports of 
the members are read and discussed. 
Reports that are of vital importance 
are read in Student Council. Those 
remaining are filed for reference. 


Insofar as possible, the judgment of 
the boys and girls is taken. The advisor, 
however, always feels free to mold any 
judgment when necessary. 

We feel that the Booster organization 
on the whole has accomplished some def- 
inite things such as: 

On the Playground: 


Taking care of the bicycles and enforc- 
ing the lock rules 

Enforcing no bike riding on the play- 
ground during the school period 

Watching the front walks and helping 
any younger children cross the street 
safely—especially during foggy and 
rainy weather 

During the winter season, helping in 
the placing of targets for snowball 
games on the playground 

Bringing attention to matters of safety 
in roller skating 

In the School: 


Erecting a bulletin board 
Placing weekly safety slogans in Council 
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notes 
Taking pictures to let the Fernway pu- 
pils know who the boosters are 
Promoting safety in halls 
Helping with the Courtesy Campaign 
by serving on committees 
Eliminating much noise in the halls 
SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT 
OF FERNWAY STUDENT COUNCIL 


The Fernway Student Council met once 
each week while school was in session in 
the assembly room at 2:45. The meeting 
was led by the president or vice-president, 
with a representative present from each 
room. Also present were the secretary of 
the Boosters, Mr. Grosser, and two mem- 
bers of the Teachers’ Advisory Committee. 
All subjects offered for homeroom discus- 
sion were sent back to the homeroom to be 
talked over and voted on, unless first 
handled by a committee. The homerooms 
always gave the deciding vote. 

Early in the fall a new plan of selecting 
Boosters was adopted, under Mr. Grosser’s 
guidance. This helped make a fine group 
of helpers throughout the year. The 
Booster secretary presented a report at 
each meeting of Council, and the Boosters 
and the Council worked together in trying 
to solve school problems. 

In September, the officers of our Coun- 
cil visited the Moreland Student Council, 
and later in the year our visit was re- 
turned by a visit from some of their coun- 
cil members. 

Many interesting and worth-while 
school problems were brought to Council 
and offered for homeroom discussion. 
Some of them were: 


Safety on the school grounds 
Safety inside the school 
Safety on the streets 
Promptness in going home 
Co-operation with boosters 
Quiet halls 

Good conduct in assembly 
Care of bicycles 

Respect for personal property 
Courtesy to others 

A snowball code 


Many rooms had helpful suggestions to 
offer about these problems. They were 
listed in the weekly council notes, which 
were mimeographed and sent to each 
room. 

A special bulletin was issued for Hal- 
lowe’en with suggestions on how to make 
it a safe and happy occasion. 


Special committees were formed to 
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improve conduct in assembly and increase 
safety on roller skates, also to promote a 
school courtesy campaign and to revise 
Rule 3 of the Snowball Code. 

Through Council effort arrangements 
were made to add warning bells at 8:55 
and 1:25 to help prevent tardiness. 

Throughout the year, the Council has 
turned back to the homeroom all individu- 
al matters brought up for discussion, 
rather than act upon them in Council. It 
feels that its big job is in the discussions 
and treatment of big school problems, 
rather than the faults of individual pupils. 

Back of the work of the boosters and 
council stands the teachers’ committee. 
Without the sympathetic and wise guid- 
ance of these teachers, the good work of 
the Council could never have been ac- 
complished. Their report for the first se- 
mester follows: 

The Teachers’ Committee of the Student 
Council has met once each week. Mimeo- 
graphed reports of these meetings have 
been sent to the homerooms. 


We have discussed the following: 


Time for council meetings, committee 
meetings, and homeroom meetings 
The “Working Plan of the Student 
Council,” parliamentary procedures, 
and methods of keeping records 
Permission slips 
The Booster organization and its duties 
Safety work 
Assemblies 
Reports from members of committees 
Requests from teachers or pupils in re- 
gard to questions arising in the home- 
rooms 
This Committee stands ready to help 
any student council officers, any member 
of the student council body, or any home- 
room who asks for advice. Sometimes at 
the beginning of a term the secretaries 
may want to know about certain points in 
the organization of their reports; some- 
times the president may want help in the 
procedure of a meeting. A member of the 
Teachers’ Committee usually works with 
members of committees appointed by the 
Chair, just to be there in case he or she is 
needed or called upon. We are a com- 
mittee organized to co-operate with the 
student body with their problems and to 
help Fernway School to be an example of 
democratic living. 
The working plan just described has 
been in operation in this particular school 
only a short time. We have been able to 
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see the changes in the life of the school. 
Any evaluation should take into considera- 
tion the pupils, the teachers, the parents, 
and members of the community. 





A Student Conference as an Aid 
to Better School Government 
(Continued from page 7) 


the chair, naming his school, and then en- 
tering into the discussion. 

If problems arise which seem to be of 
interest to several schools, and it is evi- 
dent that the time allowed in the confer- 
ence would not adequately cover the solu- 
tion to the problem, a committee is then 
appointed and instructed to meet. Any 
interested school may have a member on 
this committee. After this committee has 
reached a conclusion on the problem, their 
findings are mimeographed and mailed to 
all members of the conference. 

The school that is called upon to hold the 
conference has many responsibilities, but 
the opportunities for committee work on 
the part of the student-body members are 
numerous and provide excellent training. 
Usually committees are needed for the fol- 
lowing: preparing for discussion cham- 
bers, welcoming, printing of programs, 
preparing badges, preparing entertain- 
ment, planning meals and decorations, 
writing invitations to visiting schools, 
publicity, registration, etc. The prepara- 
tion for the conference can in itself be a 
valuable source of developing leadership 
and organization among the school of- 
ficers. ; 

Values of an inter-school conference are 
many: faculty advisers become acquainted 
with other administrators who have sim- 
ilar responsibilities; student-body leaders 
recognize weaknesses in their own school 
government that they may try to correct; 
new ideas are gained through the sharing 
of experiences; visits between school 
leaders are arranged; committees are 
appointed to work on special problems 
and present their reports at the next con- 
ference; new interest and enthusiasm are 
achieved as the importance of student- 
government positions is emphasized and 
realized; many minor irritations between 
schools may be healed through such con- 
ferences, in which free discussion may be 
given to the problem; opportunities for 
friendships grow among student leaders 
of various schools; and student leaders 
develop a sympathetic understanding of 
the problems of other schools. 
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for Leisure Activities 


F WE should heed current advertise- 
ments literally, it would seem that lei- 
sure is merely an opportunity to enjoy 

a refreshing glass of our favorite beverage 
or a time to light up our most satisfying 
brand of cigarette. Relaxation is desir- 
able, even essential, but we surely have 
greater ambitions for our leisure than 
merely to become exploited outlets for the 
goods of production. Leisure, in fact, is 
exactly the opposite of that; it is the out- 
come of our modern technology of produc- 
tion, the goal of all research and invention, 
the realization of a successful civilization. 

The dictionary has a simpler definition 

of leisure; namely, “freedom from neces- 
sary occupation or business.” In a broad 
sense this definition satisfies. But with 
the induction of the machine age and its 
effect upon modes of living, two extremes 
developed. First, man was freer to follow 
the pursuits of the arts and the sciences to 
the end that life itself might be richer and 
mankind might benefit from its own 
achievements. Second, however, the pen- 
dulum of economics insisted upon period- 
ically swinging too far, and man through 
indifference and neglect was caught in his 
own devices. His achievements backfired 
and his “freedom from necessary occupa- 
tion or business” became involuntary un- 
employment. If it were not for this second 
factor, the dictionary definition would be 
adequate, but for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion “leisure” must include all idle 
hours, whether the beneficial result of 
technology or the undesirable effect of un- 
balanced economics. 


One more factor complicates the con- 
sideration of this problem. With the cur- 
rent emphasis on the war effort in all 
fields of activity, many adolescent youths 
have quit the schoolroom and flocked to 
the war industries, especially in the urban 
areas. Thus, while they have less time at 
present for leisure pastimes, they do have 
more money for such activities, whether 
wholesome or not. The result is obvious. 
Adolescent youth is becoming accustomed 
to a certain degree of financial independ- 
ence and freedom which may be a serious 
handicap to them in the post-war economic 
adjustment. And at the same time in their 
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Education in the High School 
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absence from school they are missing the 
training for leisure and the benefits of the 
school environment. 

Finally, every evidence points to the in- 
evitable, that the number of hours avail- 
able to each individual for leisure is on 
the increase. The 1940 census indicates 
that approximately one-fifth of our pop- 
ulation are adolescent youths whose stay 
in school (or conversely, non-working 
years) has been constantly lengthened 
Another fifth of our population are house 
wives who have been released from th« 
drudgery of long hours by the changing 
role of the home as well as by the revolu- 
tion in the techniques of home-making. 
The work-week of the average worker has 
progressively decreased to the uniform 
pre-war standard of the forty hour week. 
In brief, the very fact that we as a people 
have found the time to fulfill so many 
extra duties in the time of war indicates 
that at least the same amount of extra 
time will be available for some form of 
leisure activity after the crisis of war has 
passed. 


The crux of the problem arises in the 
realization that the trend towards more 
leisure time does not mean more leisure of 
a desired nature, but merely more time for 
other activities whether wholesome or not. 
The challenge comes in the realization that 
training (or the lack of training) largely 
determines what people will do with their 
leisure time, and it must be assumed that 
what people do with their leisure time is 
socially significant. Herein lies a grave 
problem for the educators of today, that 
their teachings shall not only instill the 
abstract ideal of the wise use of leisure 
time, but also attempt to engender the ac- 
tual tools and information necessary to 
direct this ideal into fulfillment. 

Our schools aim to train their students 
in the art of living. With the amount of 
leisure increasing, the schools likewise 
must give increasing emphasis to instruc- 
tion in the proper use of leisure time. Aris- 
totle may have gone too far when he said 
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that “the object of education is to help 
men to use their leisure properly,” but we 
have too long ignored the increasing im- 
mensity of this problem. As long ago as 
1918 the National Education Association 
included “Training for the Worthy Use of 
Leisure” as one of its Seven Cardinal 
Principles of Education. Although these 
important aims have without doubt mark- 
edly influenced the planning of curricula 
and the formulation of procedures, our 
schools have not yet in practice plumbed 
the depths of possibilities in these aims. 
Training for leisure consists not only of 
making the student familiar with the area 
where the better opportunities exist (skill 
in games, the arts, and the sciences) al- 
though these are essential. But Lundberg’ 
has caught the significance of the problem 
in his challenge that training for leisure 
is also “a matter of toning down some of 
the dominant notes of the current culture 
pattern, and playing up certain others.” 

Inherent in adolescent youth, especially 
of the high school age, are several import- 
ant basic characteristics, or “drives.” Cole’ 
states that “as these drives develop they 
produce more or less tension which . . . is 
eventually discharged in some kind of re- 
action.” This simple psychological truth 
provides a very basic and appealing foun- 
dation for training, both directly and in- 
directly, in the wise use of leisure time. 
The school environment provides a most 
splendid opportunity for the natural mo- 
tivation arising from these “drives” to 
effervesce. The educator must capitalize 
on this relationship. He must cleverly 
direct these “drives,” devise settings and 
plan activities through which they will be 
used towards the accomplishment of edu- 
cational ends, specifically, in this dis- 
cussion, training for the worthy use of 
leisure. 

The desire for social approval denotes a 
typical example of this relationship. Man 
is naturally gregarious and experience has 
taught him to be more so. Although mere- 
ly going to school and mingling with the 
others is within itself social in nature, 
group activities must be planned in which 
students of widely different levels of abili- 
ties, interest, and socio-economic back- 
ground work and play together. Lies’ 
summarizes the situation very well by say- 
ing that “the ‘modern socialized type of 
school, the more informal, friendly kind, 
creates by its very atmosphere a sort of 
touchstone effect which evolves a spirit 
of social ease. The social subjects increas- 
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ingly being brought into the school pro- 
gram work directly toward the same end, 
as does the group project-method of teach- 
ing.” In the realm of extra-curricular 
activities, clubs and organizations of every 
description, purpose, and interest have 
sprung up in every school. Students should 
be encouraged to join at least one such or- 
manization, and, as far as practicable, to 
participate in other groups according to 
their interests. Needless to say, the jus- 
tification for the group ceases to exist un- 
less the educator makes certain that the 
student is made to feel that he really “be- 
longs.” The student wants to join, and he 
will, and in so doing he is unconsciously 
laying the foundation for future leisure- 
time activities. Membership in worthwhile 
organizations, social, religious, and civic, 
may well occupy a large measure of his 
extra time. It is desirable that he be pre- 
pared to contribute to the fullest extent 
from his personality to the welfare of the 
group and to the service it renders. 

In a similar way the adolescent’s desire 
for an athletic skill offers another oppor- 
tunity for the school to utilize spontaneous 
interests towards this same end. Skill in 
at least one game gives the adolescent a 
sense of satisfaction and security. It de- 
volves upon the school to provide this op- 
portunity. Unfortunately the school has 
failed, for until recently the emphasis was 
not upon an equal opportunity for all stu- 
dents to develop an acceptable degree of 
skill in a sport or game, but upon the bene- 
fit the school itself received from organ- 
ized interschool sports. If students ex- 
celled athletically, persuasion was used to 
urge them to “come out for the team.” But 
they were forced to train for the sport in 
ways that made the game the work of pro- 
fessionals, whose business it was to win, 
rather than the joyful pastime of ama- 
teurs. The prestige of the coach and the 
school was foremost; the benefit to the 
student secondary. Recently, however, in- 
ter-school competition in sports has tended 
to be superseded by a comprehensive in- 
tramural athletic program. A carefully 
planned schedule provides an opportunity 
for every student to learn to play several 
games and even to excell in one or two. 
Since the equipment is inexpensive, and 
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the demands upon vitality comfortable, 
such games as basketball, baseball, hockey, 
tennis, golf, swimming, and skating—as 
well as such minor sports as badminton, 
table tennis, volleyball, and handball— 
may be continued after adolescense. If the 
school will accept the undeveloped possi- 
bilities here, a step forward can be made. 

In his study conducted for the National 
Education Association Lies* gives a rather 
naive example of the application of this 
principle here in our own city of Balti- 
more. “In elementary grades practically 
every known game suitable to given ages 
is taught including jackstones, marbles, 
hopscotch, etc., and the children are urged 
to practice these games out of school. Dur- 
ing his visit, the writer saw scores of 
sidewalks for blocks around the schools 
marked up for hopscotch, which seemed 
to prove a ‘carry-over value.’” This sim- 
ple illustration applied under proper ad- 
ministration to the intramural sports pro- 
gram in our high schools could equip the 
adolescent with a very useful key to the 
problem of using leisure constructively. 

Still another “drive” characteristic of 
adolesence which offers an excellent op- 
portunity for the cultivation of leisure- 
time habits is the desire for creative ex- 
pression. The fundamental urge to create, 
to manipulate, and to master things, ma- 
terials, and processes, and the personal 
satisfaction that grows out of the knowl- 
edge of achievement, offers unlimited po- 
tentialities in this direction. 

Included in the curriculum of the usual 
high school are several subjects that lend 
themselves particularly well to the appli- 
cation of this relationship; such as music, 
art, dramatics, shop, home economics, 
crafts, etc. Much lies yet to be done in 
each of these fields, particularly in the 
subjects of more recent development. The 
shop, for example, in most localities has 
just begun to progress beyond the stage 
of teaching woodwork alone to the inclu- 
sion of the instruction in the simpler rudi- 
ments of electricity, sheet metal work, 
automobile mechanics, welding, drafting, 
etc. The home economics department has 
likewise been in the process of changing 
its emphasis from the mere teaching of 
sewing and cooking to instruction in the 
more complex problems of modern home- 
making, such as, menu-planning, infant 
care, room and home design, and even 
home budgeting. These areas of instruc- 
tions are essential as the basis of vocation- 
al education, of course. But of more im- 
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portance than that for the average student, 
an understanding of the simpler facts in 
one or more of these fields usually creates 
a keen interest that leads to the develop- 
ment of specific hobbies. Whether it be 
the father cutting out a special design on 
the jig-saw or tinkering with a minor ad- 
justment on the engine of the family car, 
or the wife carefully making new curtains 
for the kitchen window or frowning over 
an unbalanced budget, both illustrate the 
challenge that faces the teacher in the 
realization that students love to work with 
their hands. Under proper guidance from 
the schoolroom this desire to create and 
manipulate can be cultivated so that it will 
flourish as a satisfying outlet for leisure 
hours. 

Other “drives” characteristic of adoles- 
cense could illustrate this singular oppor- 
tunity that the high school has to prepare 
adolescent youth for the worthy use of 
leisure time, but the role of the school is 
clear. The educator must recognize that 
the motivation arising from these basic 
desires offers a splendid foundation upon 
which worthwhile habits of leisure activi- 
ties can be formed. The student must be 
familiarized with the area where the 
better opportunities exist, and in training 
him along these channels the educator is 
doing more than training him for leisure. 
He is training him for his occupation as 
well; he is educating the whole man as a 
creative individual. 

In conclusion, however, as Peters’ says, 
“We would certainly be giving to our pro- 
gram of education for leisure too puritani- 
cal a tone if we thought we had to head it 
toward a life in which all moments would 
be supposed to contribute to some serious 
“improvement” of the individual and in 
which there should be no irresponsible 
moments, or even hours. Some persons 
will wish at times to participate in group 
athletic games or listen to music; others 
will want to weave rugs or study philos- 
ophy, or idly stroll through the woods, or 
merely lie on their backs and kick up their 
heels.” The greatest consideration is the 
fear that leisure activities may become 
over-mechanized. Engelhardt® in describ- 
ing a city recreational system gives a fine 


‘Lies, Eugene T., ‘““‘The New Leisure Challenges the 
Schools,’’ National Recreation Association, New 
York, 1933, p. 109 


5Peters, Charles C., “Education for Leisure,"’ ‘“‘Cur- 
riculum Journal,"’ 12:246-9, October, 1941. 


*Engelhardt, N. L., “Leisure Education and Rec- 
reation,” ‘Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 


eation, 8:343-344, June, 1937. 
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example of just this danger. “Each min- 
ute was scheduled under a leader in charge 
of each playground. A staff of supervis- 
ors dashed around in cars, visiting each 
playground many times during the day to 
see that the leader was operating accord- 
ing to schedule and that everyone was 
working hard at play. - There was a ten- 
sion pervading the scene comparable to 
that of a modern factory.” The high school 
teacher, however, must recognize that the 
purpose of recreation and leisure is lost if 
the qualities of restful efficiency are lost 
in the whirl of organization and admin- 
istration. 





Freshman Orientation Practices 
(Continued from page 5) 


device to familiarize both students and 
parents with the customs, the ideals, the 
regulations, the curricular, and the extra- 
curricular offerings of the new school. 
Notwithstanding the fact that many stu- 
dent handbooks are as dry as the typical 
college catalogue, it is difficult to carry 
out an effective orientation program with- 
out some organized material in the field 
of orientation. Salyer® recommends that: 
“Handbooks, year books, and other pub- 
lished information should be provided in- 
coming pupils.” Each school should have 
a student handbook, even though it will be 
necessary for the smaller schools to mime- 
ograph their book. 

5. Orientation assemblies. The assem- 
bly committee should plan for several ori- 
entation assemblies to be given early in 
the fall. The “must” lists for orientation 
programs should include a get-acquainted 
assembly and an assembly of traditions. 
Moreover, departmental assemblies can 
make a definite contribution to the proper 
orientation of new pupils. 


6. Group orientation discussions.’ These 
are usually carried out by the homeroom 
teachers and our most successful teachers 
employ many of the techniques used in 
teaching. Such problems as attendance 
procedure, safety, requirements for grad- 
uation, and the importance of a pupil’s 
high school record* should be carefully 
discussed. 


7. Individual conferences. Too frequent- 
ly in organizing a freshman orientation 
program no definite provision is made for 
individual conferences during the first 
semester. This is to be regretted. Each 
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freshman should have at least one individ- 
ual conference with a personnel worker or 
teacher who has already studied his per- 
manent record. In these conferences pu- 
pils should be given an opportunity to 
have their questions answered and be 
helped in making plans for the next step 
in their school work. Some schools have 
an entrance questionnaire filled out by all 
entering pupils, which is used during this 
orientation conference. In the New Trier 
High School at Winnetka, Illinois, the 
homeroom adviser, in addition to this in- 
dividual conference, visits the pupil’s par- 
ents during the first semester. Such 
visitation naturally makes the adviser able 
to do a better job of counseling. 


Secondary schools in many communities 
are improving their orientation practices. 
Elementary teachers are also conscious of 
this problem and are helping to inaugurate 
effective procedures to bridge the gap be- 
tween the two schools. This trend is en- 
couraging, but it should be emphasized 
that there is still a lag between the rec- 
ommendations of guidance workers and 
present practices. 


‘Salyer, Guy, “An Investigation and Analysis of 
High School Orientation Procedures.”’ Doctor's 
Dissertation, University of Nebraska, 1940. Page 


Wrenn, C. G., Hein, R. G., and Pratt, Shirley, ‘Aid 
for Group Guidance.’’ Educational Test Bureau, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1942. Has been used 
profitably for orientation discussions. 


*See Folk, Robert D., “Your High School Record.” 
South Dakota Press, Pierre, South Dakota, 1942. 





A New Selling Point for Athletics 
(Continued from page 9) 


whole through their enhancing the fight- 
ing qualities of American soldiers. It 
cannot be proved with mathematical cer- 
tainty, but it is probable that America’s 
military success over Fascism was ac- 
complished to considerable degree on its 
high-school and college playing-fields. 





“Education makes people easy to lead but dif- 
ficult to drive; easy to govern, but impossible to 
enslave.”—Lord Brougham. 





“America within the next few years must make 
some very fearful and some very fateful deci- 
sions. And it is my earnest hope that in arriv- 
ing at the conclusions with reference to such 
questions the finest type of American discussion 
may take place, so that democracy, functioning 
as it should function, will arrive at conclusions 
that will preserve this system for us,”—Willkie. 
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Whitman College 


ITH the normal avenues of meeting 
one another changed and limited 
by Navy life and restrictions, men 

and women on the Whitman Campus 
found a new need for a common meeting 
place—The Student Center. This need 
was accentuated more than ever by the 
fact that women were then housed and fed 


-jn the Phi Delta Theta fraternity house, 


in addition to the regular residences and 
the one main dining hall. With the in- 
crease in the number of women, Prentiss 
Hall (Women’s Dormitory) no longer 
served adequately as the center of social 
life on the Campus. Furthermore, the 
“Cabin,” located on the edge of the Cam- 
pus and run by individuals not connected 
with the College, had closed with the be- 
ginning of rationing and the labor short- 
age. The need for a Student Union for 
students, civilian men and women, Navy 
V-12 and V-5, faculty, and staff was acute. 


The initiative for the movement came 
from the students, in an appeal to the 
President of the Associated Students of 
Whitman College. A joint committee con- 
sisting of twelve students, appointed by 
the President of the Associated Students, 
and seven faculty members, appointed by 
the president of the college, came into be- 
ing. This committee surveyed the situa- 
tion and investigated carefully the possi- 
bilities. They considered such matters as 
equipment, laws concerning licenses, pub- 
lic health, financial responsibility, man- 
agement, and rationing. To reopen the 
former “Cabin” under joint student-facul- 
ty management for a temporary period to 
July 1st seemed the most feasible. 

To guarantee financially such an under- 
taking, it was agreed that a fund of at 
least one thousand dollars should be ob- 
tained. Students and faculty gave volun- 
tary contributions. The Independent Wo- 
men organized and successfully carried 
through, with the aid of all groups on the 
campus, a carnival which netted $500.00 
for the Student Union Fund. At this 
carnival the faculty women ran the Bingo 
stand ; the faculty operated the food booth, 
with the professors of Philosophy and 
Political Science cooking the hot dogs and 
hamburgers and the Dean of Women mak- 
ing the waffles. The Debate Coach was 


one of the main attractions, as a prophet 
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Student Center 


Maurine CLow 


Dean of Women, Whitman College 
Walla Walla, Washington 


of the future through palmistry. All the 
organizational work, management, and 
other concessions remained in the hands 
of the students. 

The receipts from the freshman plays 
were given to the fund. A speech honor- 
ary society sponsored a dance to raise 
money for the project. Profits from food 
sold in the evening in the dormitories by 
the Sophomore Honorary went into the 
Student Union Fund. The A.S.W.C. and 
the College contributed an equal amount. 
And the goal was exceeded! 

Each student contributed a plate, cup 
and saucer, knife, fork, and spoon. From 
the men’s dormitory, tables and chairs not 
used by the Navy were borrowed. 

All students were organized into work- 
ing committees. A Clean-Up Committee 
had charge of putting the “Cabin” into 
condition for occupancy, which meant 
scrubbing it inside and out. The Decora- 
tion Committee planned the interior, and 
purchased and made draperies, red and 
white and blue and white oilcloth covers 
for the tables and fountain stools. A joint 
committee was in charge of equipment and 
fixtures, which meant the repair of the hot 
water tank and refrigeration units which 
had depreciated through disuse. Others 
assumed responsibility for licenses, ar- 
rangements with the Public Health Office, 
the meeting of all food regulations. The 
assistance of the college dietician was se- 
cured for the purchase of food. A student- 
faculty committee arranged for voluntary 
student service with voluntary faculty 
supervision. The funds were deposited in 
the bank under a dual signature of one stu- 
dent and one faculty member. A “Consti- 
tution of the Whitman College Student 
Union,” which provided for the continu- 
ance of the project under a joint student- 
faculty committee, was drawn up. All of 
this activity received the guidance and 
assistance of faculty members, but partic- 
ularly of the professor of German, who 
gave untiringly of time and effort. 

The project, student initiated and stu- 
dent planned and executed, proved to be a 
very valuable experience in democratic liv- 
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ing. Not only was the goal of a student 
center achieved, but students had an op- 
portunity to analyze, to meet, and to solve 
real, practical problems in everyday liv- 
ing. They had the experience of being 
competent, responsible members of a com- 
munity and of achieving success in a dem- 





ocratic organization. The result was an 
increased feeling of esprit de corps be- 
tween faculty and students, which by its 
very nature leads to a better understand- 
ing between them, not only as students 
and teachers but as men and women of a 
democratic community. 


A Junior High School Presents a 
Spanish-American Program 


N MARCH, 1944, the Spanish-American 
pupils in the Prescott (Arizona) Junior 
High School asked if they could present 

an all-Spanish program. Prescott, like 
most communities in the Southwest, in- 
cludes a considerable number of Spanish- 
American families. 

The program was of particular interest 
to the school and the community, because 
it grew spontaneously. It was not a dull, 
academic affair, but represented the very 
real talents and vigor of the Spanish 
youngsters. Originally, the children had 
planned to present their all-Spanish pro- 
gram on Pan-American Day, April 14. 

All Spanish-speaking students met with 
their speech teacher, Mr. Richard Parry, 
and with Miss Marjorie Hawthorne, the 
reading teacher. They volunteered cer- 
tain numbers: dances, songs, and instru- 
mental music. The pupils’ enthusiasm 
spread throughout the whole community, 
and Spanish youngsters contributed vir- 
tually everything that was used in the pro- 
duction. From their homes they brought 
copies of native songs. They supplied pic- 
turesque Mexican costumes. Most color- 
ful among these was a China Poblana 
dress, supplied by the mother of one of the 
children. Parents in Spanish-speaking 
homes taught their children the native 
dances of Mexico, and the children in- 
structed one another. 

The music was directed by Mrs. Dorothy 
Chase, who also acted as co-ordinator for 
the various numbers on the program. 
Emphasis was laid on participation, rath- 
er than on the perfection of final results. 
All Spanish students were urged to take 
part, and all responded generously. 

Twenty-two junior high school pupils of 
Spanish descent participated in the pro- 
gram. Four students from the city’s ele- 
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Student in Native Mexican Dress 


mentary schools, known to be outstanding 


performers of native Mexican dances, 
were “borrowed” by the junior high 
school. 


The program was finally presented on 
May 5th, the Mexican day of independ- 
ence. This date is warmly cherished by 
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Mexican people as their “Cinco de Mayo,” 
which corresponds to our Fourth of July. 
Here is the program: 


SPANISH-AMERICAN DAY PROGRAM 


May 5th, 1944 


CINCO DE MAYO CAST 
Prescott Junior High School 


1. Introduction—Joe Perez, Master of 
Ceremonies 
2. Perfidia—the Senorita Chorus 





. Maria Elena—Duet 
Ojos Verdes (Green Eyes)—Senorita 
Chorus 
La Cucaracha—Dance by Cast 
Dance—Annie Gonzales 
Chiapanecos—Dance by Cast 
. Varsoviene—Dance 
. Blue Echoes—the Senorita Chorus 
10. Song of Texas—Juanita Beltran 
11. China Poblana—Maggie Frias 
12. Hat Dance—Cast 

The presentation was colorful and pic- 
turesque, and did more than merely enter- 
tain. It opened the eyes of the English- 
speaking students to the talents and abili- 


ties of their Spanish-speaking classmates. 
It made all students realize that each na- 
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Senoritas and Senoritos 


helped English-speaking students appre- 
ciate the life and warmth of our friendly 
neighbors below the Rio Grande. 





A Rock in the Deluge 

The average child of today has seen most of his 
world come crashing down around his ears. His 
brotners, his sisters, and perhaps his father, have 
left the home circle to embark for points which 
he never dreamed existed a year or two ago. His 
mother may be frantically trying to hold the 
home together while she carries other heavy re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the war effort. 
Nearly everything the child has assumed was 
final has proved to be shifting and uncertain. 
But as the earth trembles and the seas boil, he 
can still see his schoo] standing like a rock in the 
deluge. To be sure, the school has undergone 
many changes too, but to the average child it rep- 
resents almost his last link with reason and reali- 
ty. For at least six hours out of the twenty-four 
he can live in a world that still makes sense. In 
this world he can still work today and plan for 
tomorrow. How can we ever measure the mighty 
contribution to morale which the schools are 
making by standing steady—steady like the tick 
of a clock in a thunderstorm?—Kenneth W. Mc- 
Farland in Journal of Education, 





No race of bondmen, smothered in the ignor- 
ance essential to slavery can ever earn so much 
by their muscles as they could earn by their 
wits, had they been educated and free. The 
hand is almost valueless at one end of the arm 
unless there is a brain at the other end. 


—HoraceE MANN 
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N THE first article in this series suggesting 
assembly programs for the 1944-45 school 

year,’ “For this we fight” was proposed as 
the general theme. The subordinate theme for 
September was, “Our schools as a symbol of 
American Ideals.” “Goals for the new school 
year” is proposed as the subordinate theme for 
October assemblies to stress. 


By the first of October, almost all groups will 
have their organizations completed and plans 
developed for the new school year. This theme 
will give all an opportunity to emphasize what 
they expect to accomplish during the year, It 
will also serve an important purpose in making 
students conscious that the entire school as well 
as the various groups have definite goals, and 
that unity is as necessary to the school’s success 
as it is to the Nation in winning victory. 

SPECIAL DAY PROGRAMS IN OCTOBER 


October provides numerous occasions which 
would be appropriate for special day programs. 
Among the outstanding historical figures asso- 
ciated with the month are: Ferdinand Foch, Jean 
Francois Millet, Jenny Lind, James Whitcomb 
Riley, Christopher Columbus, William Penn, 
Noah Webster, Theodore Roosevelt, George Ban- 
croft, Andrew Carnegie, John Adams, and many 
others. 

Junior Red Cross Week, Fire Prevention Day 
and Week, Columbus Day, Community Chest 
Drive, Navy Day, and Hallowe’en are observed 
during October. In addition to programs based 
on special events, there are numerous school 
subjects suitable for programs built around the 
theme suggested for October. The five programs 
suggested for October: Junior Red Cross As- 
sembly, “Behind the Scenes with our Editors”, 
“Science in a Democracy”, Navy Day Assembly, 
and the War Savings Assembly provide for a 
variety of performances and can be adapted to 
the October theme. 

JUNIOR Rep Cross ASSEMBLY 
First Week 

Helpful material for the observance of Junior 
Red Cross Week and for planning the assembly 
may be secured from the American Junior Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C, 

The following program, presented by West 
High School, Salt Lake City, Utah, in observance 
of Junior Red Cross Week, 1943, might be sug- 
gestive to other schools in developing a suitable 
program: 

Excerpts from Richard Wagner’s Operas—West 
High School Orchestra 

Reading with Tableau—“The Red Cross Spirit 
Speaks” 

An Original Essay—“The Junior Red Cross”— 
Student 

Interviews on Work of Junior Red Cross— 
Students 
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Assembly Programs for October 






C. C. Harvey 


Nyssa Public Schools 
Nyssa, Oregon 


Talk—“The Importance of Junior Red Cross 
Work”—Chairman of County Junior Red Cross 

Song—“Junior Red Cross of Service’—A Ca- 
pella Choir and Assembly. 

This assembly program, developed by the Rob- 
ert Driscoll Junior School, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
contains other ideas which might be utilized: 

Song—“Saving Scrap”—Assembly 

Talk—“History of the Junior Red Cross and 
Its Activities’”—Student 

“Thanksgiving Dinner in Africa’—This was a 
short, original play based on the work of the Red 
Cross during the African campaign. 

“Christmas in a Russian Village School’’—This 
was an original skit based on the work of the 
Red Cross in Russia. 

The reading of letters received from a former 
teacher of Robert Driscoll Junior School, who is 
now serving in the armed services. 

Repeating the Junior Red Cross Pledge in Uni- 
son—‘We believe in service for others, for our 
country, our community, and our school, in 
health of mind and body to fit us for greater 
service and for better human relations through- 
out the world. We have joined the Junior Red 
Cross to help achieve its aims by working to- 
gether with members everywhere in our own 
and other lands.” 


BEHIND THE SCENES WITH OuR EDITORS 
Second Week 

School journalism is becoming more and more 
important as one of the basic school activities, 
It is customary in some schools to hold an assem- 
bly featuring school journalism and its contribu- 
tions to school life. The second week in Oc 
tober seems an appropriate time for holding this 
assembly. A program of this nature could be 
planned which would be in line with the October 
theme. 

Each November the Journalism Club of the 
Leesburg, Florida, High School sponsors a pro 
gram entitled “Behind the Scenes with Our Edi- 
tors.” The 1943 program is presented in the 
following outline: 

News Broadcast—-Loudspeaker outside curtail 
is used. News is presented in radio style and 
related to activities and work of the school 


Scene I—The Lake Breezes, school newspaper 
staff, at work 
Editors at their desks writing and making up 





1, C. Harvey, “‘Assembly Programs for Septem 
ber,”’ School Activities, XV (May, 1944), pp. 32& 
332. (New subscribers may secure copies of the 





May number at the regular single-copy rate.) 
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paper—signs on each desk—Business Manager 
working on books 

Advertising Manager comes in with copy for 
the week’s ads—discusses with the Business 
Manager the problem of recording new ads that 
will illustrate system of records used in keeping 
up with ads 

Reporters come in with copy for news, fea- 
tures, sports articles, etc—conversations indicate 
duties of editors—copyreading, seeing that the 
articles get in, making assignments, etc. 

Typists finish last articles and return them to 
editors for copyreading. 

Scene II—Paper being distributed to sub- 
scribers 

This is in the office of the paper with circula- 
tian assistants folding papers and getting lists 
so that it can be distributed. 

Circulation Manager gives out lists and collects 
money 

Business Manager records transactions 

Conclusion—Announcement of opening of sub- 
scription drive for the year. Circulation assist- 
ants go out in audience to take subscriptions 

The following is another description of “A 
School Newspaper Assembly,” developed by the 
Brownell Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio*: 

The entire staff took part, giving every detail 
from the gathering of news to the distribution of 
the paper to every homeroom. 


The Editor gave a resumé of his various duties 
and acted as chairman of the assembly. He in 
turn called on the Associate Editor who ex- 
plained the duties of his particular job. The Bus- 
iness Manager then explained his duties and, as 
the paper is published by a commercial printer, 
he gave a detailed account of the printing, from 
the linotyping and typesetting to the folding of 
the finished paper. The Circulation Manager de- 
scribed the distribution of the paper within and 
without the school, elaborating on the ways in 
which the various homerooms helped to increase 
the circulation. 

The Sports Editor and his assistants described 
how they covered the various contests in which 
the school participated. Very humorous in- 
cidents were related which helped to liven up 
the program. 

The Feature Editor then discussed how materi- 
al for feature articles is discovered, what a 
feature story really is, and how to write one in 
an interesting manner. 

The Staff Photographer told his troubles as 
well as pleasures in securing pictures for the 
paper. He also discussed pictures which do not 
materially help the newspaper. 

The Cartoonist gave a talk on newspaper car- 
tooning with illustrations, describing how he 
made the cartoons of some news value. 

Various reporters made a few short remarks 
on peculiar assignments they had drawn and 
how they secured the various stories and desired 
information in each case. Even the stenogra- 
phers gave a demonstration of how the news 
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was made ready before it went to the press. 
SCIENCE IN A DEMOCRACY 
Third Week 


The importance of science in making our 
country great is a favorite topic of writers at the 
present time. “Science in a Democracy” is a 
theme which might well form the basis of an 
assembly program. It can be planned directly 
from the work of the Science Department. As 
the programs suggested for the first two weeks 
are closely related to extra-curricular activities, 
it seems appropriate that this topic be proposed 
for the third week. 

The following assembly was sponsored by the 
Science Department of the Bushwick High 
School, New York City’. The idea could be 
adapted for use in almost any school. 

Effective lighting illuminates the face of each 

character as he speaks and a neon light reveals 
a table with suggestive scientific equipment. 
* The “Man of Science” stands at the right of 
the stage in front of the curtain. The other sci- 
entists come out at the extreme left and take 
their places behind the table. The Man of Sci- 
ence reviews the ideals of scientific endeavor 
in a democracy. He then calls for the voices of 
George Washington Carver, Hideo Noguchi, Dr. 
Joseph Ellery Hale, and Maud Slye in turn to 
review briefly their lives and scientific contri- 
butions. 

After each voice has completed his talk the 
Man of Science points out respectively that 
democracy knows no color line, is independent of 
national boundaries, does not discriminate 
against religious creeds or political and social 
ideas; that the State does not dictate the careers 
of its scientists, and that a democracy extends 
equal opportunities to men and women alike. 

The program closes by the Man of Science 
pointing out that America today faces a critical 
period in the history of the world and calls on 
science to protect democracy. He states that 
leading men of science are already recognizing 
the challenge.. 


NAvy Day PROGRAM 
Fourth Week 


Navy Day is always observed October 27, the 
birthday of Theodore Roosevelt, who carried out 
our first strong Navy policy. Material for use in 
planning a program in observance of the Day 
may be secured from the Navy League of the 
United States, Mills Building, Washington, D. C.., 
and from the United States Navy Department. 

The following Navy Day Assembly Program 
was presented by the Fairmont, West Virginia, 
High School. It was an all-student affair, with 
the student-body president serving as chairman, 
and decorations suitable to the occasion. 

Salutation to the Flag—Assembly 

Song—“The Star Spangled Banner’—Assem- 
bly 


7M. Channing Wagner, Assembly Programs, (New 
York: A. 8S. Barnes and Co., 1930), pp. 67, 68. 
*Bernard Jaffe, ‘“‘Science in a Democracy,” High 


Points, XXI (October, 1939), pp. 32-38. 
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Devotional—Led by Girl Student 
Speeches: 
“The Navy Fights for Freedom”—Student 
“The Seabees”—Student 
“Medical Research of the Navy’”—Student 
“Learning a Trade in the Navy”—Student 
Group Singing:—Led by Students 
“The Marine Hymn” 
“Anchors Aweigh” 
“Army Air Corps” 
“God Bless America” 


Roster of Former Students Now Serving in the 


Navy—Student 
War SAVING ASSEMBLY 
Special Program 

The purpose of this program is to encourage 
students to participate in war savings activities 
regularly and to purchase bonds and stamps on 
scheduie. It may be presented during the month 
of October, at the time when the assembly com- 
mittee thinks most appropriate. The program 
was suggested by the Education Section of the 
United States Treasury Department. The assem- 
bly is planned so that it can be adapted for pres- 
entation as a Hallowe’en activity if the local 
committee so desires. 

Program: Coronation of a Victory Queen, 
elected by stamp purchasers, This has proved 
an effective means of arousing various home- 
rooms or classes to secure 100 per cent partici- 
pation of their members. For several weeks, a 





ballot is issued with each stamp purchased. 

Each homeroom is permitted to nominate a 
candidate for Victory Queen. Counting the votes 
increases the excitement, and the ceremony of 
coronation adds drama to the final results. Fre 
quently the royal party includes the runners. 
up, War Bond Committee, etc. For their enter. 
tainment, a play or musical program can be giv. 
en. The program can be made the main feature 
of the Hallowe’en or other special day program 
in October, if the school presenting it so desires, 

“THE GRADS' SPEAK” 
Special Program 

This program should occur rather early in the 
year. It employs four or five graduates of the 
school who have now completed a year of col- 
lege, special training or vocational experience, 
The program consists largely of talks or inter- 
views given by these graduates in which they 
answer such questions as these: If you could re- 
peat your four years of high school work in 
what respect would you plan your work differ. 
ently? On what things would you devote more 
time than you did while in high school? What 
experiences that you had in high school appear 
to be contributing most to your progress at the 
present? 

In addition to these talks there may be music 


‘Albert B. Becker and Roy C. Ryan, “Tradition in 
the School Assembly,’’ Sehool Activities, XTV 
(September, 1942), p. 17. 
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or other entertainment provided by other gradu- 
ates of the school. A few weeks in advance of 
the date or which the program is scheduled, the 
principal has lunch with the college students to 
re-acquaint himself with them and their past 
year’s activities, and to plan the program. 

This kind of program has peculiar values to 
new high school students. For some reason col- 
lege students and other recent graduates have 
much prestige with high school pupils and what 
they say is taken more seriously than is a lec- 
ture given by a college professor or by the prin- 
cipal himself. Since these students have just 
gone through the initial experience of adjusting 
themselves to new situations, the difficulties they 
have experienced are very real to them. Thus, 
the program can be counted on to have a good 
influence on high school students and to enlight- 
en the high school faculty also. 


THE CRITERIA OF A Goop ASSEMBLY® 


Growing out of the study of literature on as- 
sembly programs has come a realization that the 
good assembly is marked by certain concepts. 
These are set forth here as six criteria. Each 
criterion in turn is made more specific by the 
listing of specifications which serve as a check- 
list in evaluating assemblies. The six criteria 





Specifications 

1. The desirable assembly program promotes 
the unification of the school. 

2. The assembly should assist in the formation 
of intelligent public opinion. 

3. The assembly aids in educating the school 
in common integrating knowledges and ideals. 

4. The assembly aids in administrative routine. 

5. The assembly desired 
ideals and virtues. 

6. The assembly motivates and 
classroom work. 

7. The assembly encourages self-expression. 

8. The assembly stimulates the widening and 
deepening of interests. 

9. The school assembly stimulates the develop- 
ment of the aesthetic sense of its pupils. 

10. The assembly affords the school an op- 
portunity to recognize publicly worthwhile 
achievements, 

11. The assembly promotes intelligent patriot- 
ism. 

12. The assembly emphasizes correct audience 
habits. 

13. The assembly facilitates the correlation of 
school and community interests. 


fosters commonly 


supplements 


and the lists of specifications follow: sCondensed from the following: Sallie Perrie Vivi- 
an, “An Evaluation of Fifty Secondary School 
CRITERION I.—The Good Secondary School Assemblies as Described in the Literature, M. A. 
: — Thesis, 1943,"" The George Washington Universi- 

Assembly Accomplishes Definite Purposes. ty, Washington, D. C. 
* SSS SS SS SSS SY 
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THE PROGRESSIVE 


It brings you a veritable library of the best edu- 
cational reading from experts in the field of education. 
professionally and educationally informed. 

The Progressive Teacher makes you think more of your profession. It 
gives you a greater conception of the school business. 
lt adapts itself to your own school needs. 
It will help make you a leader in your community and 


It will keep you 


It gives you pro- 
It fights 


You will find Progressive Teacher splendidly adapted to your own 
work, and we shall be delighted to have you on our mailing list. 


THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


Morristown, Tennessee 



















CRITERION II.—The Assembly Should Provide 
Those Learning Activities Better Suited to the 
Auditorium than to Any Other Educational 
Agency of the School. 

Specifications 

1. The assembly is an extra-classroom activity 
conducted by pupils and faculty or some other 
suitable agency duly sanctioned by the appro- 
priate authorities as a means of educating in 
that phase of democratic citizenship which has 
to do with mass instruction through public meet- 
ing. 

2. This period should be characterized by keen 
thinking and participation on the part of the 
audience. 

3. Only in the collective student body can cer- 
tain levels of inspiration, great enthusiasms, and 
the full force of intelligent school spirit be cap- 
italized. 

4. The assembly is suited for the development 
of attitudes. 

5. Assembly deals successfully with problems 
of wide social significance or with broad under- 
standings. 

6. Assembly should present facts, introduce or 
summarize knowledge and draw conclusions, but 
it cannot collect data as in the classroom. 

7. Skill in the tool subjects and information in 
content subjects can be secured in the classroom 
or through individual activity, but application of 





these skills may often best be utilized through 
activities carried on in the auditorium. 

8. In assembly pupils are given the oppor- 
tunity to learn the rudiments of large-group be- 
havior in a learning situation which has counter- 
part elsewhere in the school. 

CRITERION III.—Since Any Worthwhile Assem.- 
bly Must Provide Learning Experiences, It Must 
Possess the Characteristics of a Good Lesson. 

. Specifications 

1. There must be a definite aim or purpose 
motivating each performance; otherwise, unity is 
impossible and interest is lacking on the part of 
the audience. 


2. Like any instructional activity every assem- 
bly must be well-planned. 

3. The program should be built around some 
central theme or problem which is made clear at 
the beginning or early in the program. 

4. The program should be sufficiently broad 
in scope to reach the entire assemblage, yet the 
unity of the program should be evident. 

5. There should be sufficient variety in the 
program to sustain the interest of all, but these 
various elements should be so selected and ar- 
ranged that they lead up to a climax of interest 
and quality. 

6. The program should be run smoothly and 
without delay. 

7. Any program should contain some elements 
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of the unexpected, 

8. The utmost should be permitted 
without sacrificing order and good conduct. 

9. In those programs where a student chair- 
man is presiding the one chosen for the post 
must be highly qualified. 

10. The success of any program may be par- 
tially evaluated through audience interest and 
attention. 

11. As in any good lesson the program should 
make provision whereby the members of the 
audience may act or apply. 

CRITERION IV.—The Content of the 
Must Be Selected with Care. 


Specifications 


freedom 


Assembly 


1. It is desirable that exercises presented con- 
stitute no effort distinct from the work in prog- 
ress throughout the school; further, that it cor- 
relate with the philosophy, ideals, and standards 
of the school in general. 

2, Program material should approximate life 
situations as much as possible. 

3. Subject matter for the assembly must be 
selected to deal with problems or situations pe- 
culiar to each school; in exceptional cases the 
program is presented by the invited speaker or 
outside talent, but each school will have abun- 
dant material from which to select valuable 
learning activities. 

4. When the learning situation in the auditori- 
um is provided by an outside speaker or talent, 
certain qualifications must be set: (a) Speakers 
are reserved for those occasions when they can 
be more effective than any other means. (b) 
Contributions of outside artists must be consist- 
ent with the ideals, aims, and general work of 
the school. (c) Outside performers must be will- 
ing to meet standards set by the assembly com- 
mittee; in addition, they should be guided as to 
content of the contribution, limitations of their 
subject, time limit, and methods of approach. 
(d) The outside performers must have under- 
standing of the interests and background of high 
school pupils. (e) As a general rule, any out- 
side talent should mean no monetary outlay for 
either the child or the school. (f) The schedul- 
ing of outside talent for an assembly should be 
publicized previously. 

5. The assembly program should avoid con- 
troversial issues particularly in the fields of poli- 
tics, politicians, or moral issues. 

6. In the assembly great care must be ex- 
ercised to protect the interests of the audience; 
at the same time, children must not be exploited 
for the sake of the program. 

7. The program should embrace activities and 
situations which can be carried on more econom- 
ically and, at the same time, more effectively in 
the assembly situation; there are certain learning 
areas particularly adapted to the auditorium sit- 
uation such as music, dramatics, speech, etc., and 
these should be well represented. 

8. The program must be a true representation 
of the school; it should serve to display, as well, 
the social attitudes and daily inter-relationships 
of principal, faculty, and students. 
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9. Time should not be consumed in assembly 


in making announcements and supplying data to 
students which can be handled satisfactorily 
through homerooms, the school paper, or othe! 
publicity channels. 

10. Whatever the aims of the assembly, they 
must be kept clearly in mind and serve as the 
material 
appropriate to the 


basis for the proper selection of 
il. The program must be 
occasion. 


CRITERION V.—Good Assembly Planning Should 
Exhibit the Characteristics of Sound Educational 
Administration. 

Specifications 

1. The committee in charge must have definite 
objectives in mind and any group or individual 
who may be requested to present the learning 
activity must be aware of and in sympathy with 
these objectives. 

2. Faculty and student co-operation is essential 
to the success of assembly planning. 

3. The principal as administrative head is ulti- 
mately responsible for the calibre of assemblies. 

1, There is a definite time allotment provided 
in the school program for the assembly. 

5. The good program begins and ends on time. 

6. Programs should be reviewed by the assem- 
bly committee or one of its members. 

7. There should be co-ordination in the serie: 
of assemblies planned for the year. 

8. The performance should be kept simple. 
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9. There is usually one practice period spent 
in the auditorium. 

10. The assembly should utilize a minimum of 
equipment; upon occasions, however, an elabo- 
rate assembly which serves a felt need will re- 
quire more than usual properties. 

11. Programs must be sufficiently finished to 
command the respect if not the admiration of 
the audience. 


CRITERION VI.—Definite Provision for the 
Evaluation of Assemblies Should Be Made. 


Specifications 

1. The criteria above or similar ones should be 
utilized as a checklist. 

2. The evaluation of assembly programs should 
be made by an evaluating committee which is 
familiar with the criteria of a good assembly. 

3. A supplementary evaluation should be pro- 
vided. This may be cared for through homeroom 
groups. 

4. Conclusions reached concerning the evalu- 
ation should be stated clearly and be of a con- 
structive nature. 

5. Evaluation should occur very soon after the 
performance while details are still fresh in the 
minds of the evaluators as well as those who 
have staged the assembly in question. 

6. Not only should the evaluation take place 
shortly after the assembly in question has oc- 
curred, but each group or person responsible for 
the learning situation should receive the report 





at an early date. 

7. The group in question needs to know in 
what respects they have met satisfactorily what 
has been requested of them as well as in what 
manner, if any, they have failed to achieve their 
aims. 

8. The evaluation schedule should be closely 
correlated; this should result in general improve- 
ment in the calibre cf assembly presentation and 
material, and growth on the part of both faculty 
and student body in an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the educational values inherent in 
any good school assembly. 





“Crisis” in Chinese is written in two charac- 
ters. The first means “danger” while the second 
means “opportunity.” 





Praise—intelligent, critical, persistent, sympa- 
thetic praise—is the most powerful tool in the 
hands of a skillful teacher.—C. C. Cotner. 





ARCHERY SUPPLIES 
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Colleges and Universi- 
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Mats of Football Play- 
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Harper Standard En- 
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Cuts and Mats Today. 
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News Notes and Comments 








The National Self Government Committee is 
an educational organization which supplies a 
continuous program of information to teachers 
and students on democratic training in the 
schools. It has more than 6,000 associate mem- 
bers in high schools and colleges in all parts of 
the country. Among those associated with the 
Committee are: Richard Welling, Chairman; 
Charles C. Burlingham, Commander Herbert 
Agar of the Louisville Courier-Journal, President 
Hamiltor Holt of Rollins College, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Hon. 
Joseph D. McGoldrick, Comptroller of the City 
of New York, Prof. John Dewey, Alfred E. 
Smith, Mrs. Johanna M. Lindlof, Henry Pringle, 
author, and Lyman Beecher Stowe, the president. 





Prize Anthem Contest, 1944-1945 

Under the auspices of the American Guild of 
Organists a prize of $100.00 has been offered by 
The H. W. Gray Company, Inc., to the com- 
poser of the best anthem submitted by any mu- 
sician residing in the United States or Canada. 
The text, which must be in English, may be 
selected by the composer. There is no objection 
to seasonal anthems—Christmas, Easter, etc. 

There is no restriction as to the difficulty or 
the length, but it is suggested that a composition 
of about eight pages, for mixed voices, is the 
most practical one. 

The manuscript, signed with a nom de plume 
or motto and with the same inscription on the 
outside of a sealed envelope containing the com- 
poser’s name and address must be sent to the 
American Guild of Organists, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York, not later than January 
1, 1945. 


It Isn’t Funny 

Administrators, teachers, and librarians have 
found “Fools and Foolishness,” by Harry C. Mc- 
Kown, a serious book of inspiring anecdotes for 
young people. Though always sold “on approval” 
this book, published late last year, has already 
gone through its second printing. 





High School Grid Rules for 1944 

The National High School Football Rules 
underwent three minor operations during the 
annual meeting of the National Interscholastic 
Football Committee. 

The changes, according to Secretary H. V. 
Porter, provide: 

(1) When a free kick does not cross the re- 
ceiver’s restraining line and is not touched by a 
receiver the kick will be made again after en- 
forcement of a five yard penalty. According to 
the old rule there was no penalty. 


(2) Acts of encroachment on the neutral zone 
were classified as follows: Between the time the 
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zone is established and the time of the snap no 
player shall be in the zone in such a way as to 
touch an opponent, delay the snap, or cause an 
opponent to charge. 

(3) In a handed pass behind the line of scrim- 
mage the handing of the ball forward to an 
eligible player anywhere behind the line is not 
to be considered a forward pass. Under the old 
rule if the ball was handed forward to an eligible 
end it was necessary for him to be at least one 
yard behind the line of scrimmage. The new 
rules do not apply to passes which travel through 
the air, Porter said.—The Coach. 





A proposal that boys and girls be systematical- 
ly taught in school how to care for and improve 
their homes is under consideration by officials 
of the Bureau of Home Economics Education of 
the New York State Education Department. If 
the results of their inquiries are favorable, the 
officials may recommend that a program of 
housing instruction for all grades be included in 
the new state syllabus in home economics. One 
of the plans under consideration grows out of the 
chart of housing topics drawn up by the Sloan 
Project in Applied Economics at the University 
of Florida.—The High School Journal, 





“Math Pay-off,” by Iva Smith and Floyd W. 
Hoover in April School Activities was given a 
place in Teachers Digest for June. 





“Seriously, I believe that our young people are 
making a magnificent adjustment to an extreme- 
ly difficult wartime situation. ... They are not 
only ‘taking it’. They are making positive con- 
tributions to the winning of the war. ... And 
they understand as perhaps no other generation 
of youngsters has understood what it means to 
be citizens of a free democracy. .. .”——Charles 
P. Taft in the Journal of Social Hygiene, Novem- 
ber, 1943. 





Schools interested in projects dealing with 
China Relief should write to United China Re- 
lief, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 





National Dog Week 

This year marks the seventeenth consecutive 
annual observance of National Dog Week, which 
aims to make the dog more valuable to his owner 
and more acceptable to the non-owner. The 
dates this year are September 17 to 23. The 
1944 observance will take the form of a tribute 
to the dog and will be designed to carry over in- 
to peacetime, the goodwill he has won for him- 
self by his outstanding performance on the war 
front and the home front. The theme of this 
year’s observance is expressed in its slogan, “In 
War, In Peace, ‘Man’s Best Friend.’” For 
further suggestions, write to: Harry Miller, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, National Dog Week, 3323 
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South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 16, Illinois. 





We have lost thousands of our best young men 
because they could not swim.—Frank S. Lloyd. 


200 High Schools Have Junior Forums 
More than 200,000 pupils in 200 high schools 
from Boston to Kansas City now take part in 
“Junior Town Meetings,” an offspring of radio’s 
“America’s Town Meeting.” Philadelphia, Akron, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh and Minneapolis are among the school 
systems that have accepted the program and in- 
corporated the “meetings” into their curriculum. 
Some of these systems now have their own 
weekly “Junior Town Meeting” broadcast over 
their local stations——The Journal of Education. 








“Nature wisely insured a degree of physical 
development and social adjustment by endowing 
Homo with the play instinct. Rugged competitive 
sports give direction to the exercise of this in- 
stinct to the end that strength, endurance and 
quick co-ordination will develop. These attri- 
butes are of major importance in peace-time and 
doubly valuable in time of war.”—National High 
School Federation Bulletin. 





It is just possible that in your individual com- 
munity if the people really saw what good edu- 
cation could be, if you dared to let them in on 
the secret that your schools are nowhere near as 
good or as effective as they should be, that your 
schools are not providing as powerful education 


cC——- 





as they could, that in this economy just ahead 
they would buy fewer automobiles, spend a little 
less on gas and movies and pulp magazines, get 
along with a few ruts in the road, and buy good 
education—education at a_sacrifice—Paul R, 
Mort, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

“IT know of few things better than music to 
bolster up the morale of a nation. Let’s sing 
our way to victory.”—Lowell Thomas. 





The formal establishment of the Postwar In- 
formation Exchange, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, New York, and the decision to make its 
clearing-house facilities available to the public 
through the medium of the Postwar Information 
Bulletin to be published monthly have been an- 
nounced by the organization’s newly elected 
Chairman, Evans Clark, executive director of 
the Twentieth Century Fund. The Postwar In- 
formation Exchange, Inc., is made up of staff 
members of more than forty research and edu- 
cational agencies dealing with national and in- 
ternational postwar problems. 

The student council of the Shawnee High 
School, Louisville, Kentucky, has sponsored the 
idea of having the girls in charge of the cafeteria 
easily recognized with “KP” badges. These 
have been designed and made in home rooms, 





The High School Victory Corps has been con- 
=] 
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fined largely to city school systems, in 40 per 
cent of which approximately half of the students 
were enrolled in the Corps in October, 1943.— 
Report of the U. S. Office of Education. 





18 “All-Star” Articles 


Encored for Anniversary 

Abeut 18 of the finest and most enduring of 
the 1,000 articles that have appeared within the 
past eight years in The Clearing House, a Journal 
for Modern Junior and Senior High School Fac- 
ulties, will be reprinted in the magazine’s 25th 
Anniversary Issue, October, 1944, announces Dr. 
Forrest E. Long, editor. 





War Bond Musical Show 
Becomes Nationwide Hit 

Since early spring the new Treasury War 
Bond musical show “Figure It Out” has been 
produced in at least twelve states. In some in- 
stances it has been done simply with only thirty 
or forty students during an assembly period, 
while other schools have made it an extrava- 
ganza for a full evening’s entertainment with a 
east of several hundred. 

With catchy tunes and amusing dialogue “Fig- 
ure It Out” dramatizes the high cost of living 
and how the individual can fight that rise 
through buying War Bonds and Stamps. Such 
songs as “Double Duty Dollar” and “I’m an In- 
flationary Dollar” give pertinent advice to the 
audience to save more. 

That means that “Figure It Out” serves a 
double purpose. While it is providing real en- 
tertainment, it is bringing to the community the 
philosophy of the nation’s War Finance program 
so that each citizen may “Figure It Out” for 
himself, and save accordingly. 

Information about free materials for staging 
“Figure It Out” may be obtained from the Edu- 
eation Section, War Finance Division, Washing- 
wee, D. C. 

The Sportsman's Creed 

The Player - - 

1. He lives clean, plays hard for the love of 
the games. 

2. He wins without boasting, he loses without 
excuses, but never quits. 

3. He respects officials and accepts their de- 
cisions without question. 

4. He never forgets that he represents his school. 


The Coach - - 

1. He inspires in his boys a love for the game 
and the desire to win. 

2. He teaches them that it is better to lose fairly 
than to win unfairly. 

3, He leads playmates and spectators to respect 
officials by setting them a good example. 

4. He is the sort of man he wants his boys to be. 


The Official - - 
1, He knows the rules. 


2. He is fair and firm in all decisions, and calls 
them as he sees them. 
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3. He treats players and coaches courteously and 
demands the same treatment for himself. 

4. He knows the game is for the boys, and lets 
them have the spotlight. 

The Spectator - - 

1. He never boos a player or official. 

2. He applauds a good play, no matter 
makes it. 

3. He knows the school gets the blame or the 
praise for his conduct. 

4. He recognizes the need for more sportsmen 
and fewer “sports.” 

—From Kentucky High School Athlete 
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“Integrity without knowledge is weak and use- 
less, and knowledge without integrity is danger- 
ous and dreadful.”—Samuel Johnson. 


Re-education—-a Problem 

We shall need a fresh start if we are to under- 
stand the boys and girls who will have returned 
from the war or the war plants. They will have 
grown up, not only through their intensified ex- 
perience but in their first-hand discovery of de- 
votion and heroism. They will know some things 
that the rest of us will read about, and these two 
worlds of discourse, both real but different, 
somehow must be brought into a sound mutual 
relationship. This is a problem in re-education 
that will tap our deepest resources in psycho- 
logical insight and civic preparedness.—George 
D. Stoddard, in Journal of Education. 
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THEY KNOW WHAT DEMOCRACY MEANS 
BECAUSE THEY ARE PRACTICING IT 


In 1931 the Student Court of Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Brooklyn, New York, was granted 
a charter by the General Organization. This 
court was to handle various types of violations 
of school regulations to relieve the deans of 
minor offenses, thus giving them more time to 
devote to serious problems and student guid- 
ance, and to offer an increased opportunity for 
student government. 

A complete staff of judges, lawyers, clerks, 
bailiffs, and process servers was chosen. The 
court, modeled after the Special Sessions Court 
of New York City, adopted the use of three 
judges at each session. This avoids the use of 
an unskilled jury, which may not have the best 
interests of the defendant foremost in mind. 

In 1933 the court abandoned the detention sys- 
tem of punishment for the “count system.”’ Under 
the old practice, all those found guilty of any 
charges were detained after school for a few 
days, depending upon the decision of the judges. 
In an attempt to substitute corrective for puni- 
tive verdicts formerly administered, the new 
method was introduced. It provides that a cer- 
tain number of “counts” was to be dispensed for 
each charge. Provision was made for leniency 
at the discretion of the judges. A total of four 
counts obtained during a student’s stay in Lin- 
coln made him liable to further action by the 
deans. 

A record of counts is kept for each student 
convicted and remains as an adverse citation 
against his permanent character record. Should 
a student need a reference for an honor society, 
a prospective employer, or the armed forces, 
these counts receive careful consideration. Only 
a charge preferred by a student against another 
student can be tried. No teacher’s testimony can 
be accepted as evidence. 

Realizing that there are often uncontrollable 
extenuating circumstances surrounding a mis- 
demeanor, the court, striving for true justice, 
offers the student a choice of three pleadings: 
guilty, not guilty, or guilty with an explanation. 
If the student feels that he has a plausible rea- 
son for committing an offense, his lawyer will 
plead guilty with an explanation for him. If the 
judges deem the explanation valid, the charge 
is dismissed. 

A staff of clerks is stationed in the court office 
throughout the day for the purpose of recording 
cases. Every student is assigned a competent 
trained lawyer who is familiar with the court- 
room procedure. , 

On Friday, the Executive Board of the court 
meets in parliamentary session. This board, the 
governing body of the court, consists of repre- 
sentatives of the judges, lawyers, clerks, and the 
faculty adviser. 
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The tendency of the court is to leave the entire 
session solely to the ability of the judges; the 
faculty adviser, although always present, re. 
mains in the background. Appeals from the de. 
cisions may be made to him. At his discretion, 
he can grant new trials with different judges. 

Throughout the work carried on by the court, 
an attempt is made to correct rather than tg 
punish. In keeping with this aim, the “workable 
count” system offers students having less than 
three counts an opportunity to have their adverse 
records suspended automatically at the end of a 
year of flawless behavior. At the end of this 
time, if he has not been convicted again, his ree- 
ord is cleared of active counts. 

Former members of the court staff now in the 
armed forces, have nothing but praise for the 
experience they received in the court. They 
know how to accept responsibility; they learned 
how in high school, They know what democ- 
racy is because they practiced it and were a part 
of it—CuHIEF JUSTICE MILDRED GOLDBERG AND 
CuieEF LAWYER ROBERT WELLER. 


LABORATORY FOR PRACTICAL 
TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP 


The Social Service Project at the South Phila. 
delphia High School for Girls was initiated five 
years ago. Our students volunteered to work in 
the social welfare agencies of the community for 
two or three hours a week. Maximum credit in 
social studies was given for the work. Various 
social agencies were willing to co-operate with 
our program. Since the war began, the work 
has been expanded to include the community’ 
war activities. Thus, the agencies provided 4 
laboratory for practical training in citizenship, 


The procedure is fairly simple. A week be 
fore the term opens, the teacher in charge of 
the projects gets requests from the agencies for 
volunteers. Each year the number of agencies 
has increased. At present about three hundred 
girls are working in more than forty agencies, 

In school the first week of the term, chart 
are circulated in social studies classes. They 
contain information about the agency, the type 
of work, and the number of girls needed. Each 
girl makes her own choice. 

The teacher in charge of the social service 
work makes adjustments and attempts to solvé 
difficulties which may arise between the agen 
cies and the girls any time during the term. Af 
the end of the term the work of the girls is eva 
uated. Both the volunteer and the agency make 
reports to the school. Thus, we obtain a twe 
dimensional view of our project in action. 

Some of the letters of evaluation from thé 
agencies have been helpful to the teachers i 
showing the progress made by the girls and als 
some of their difficulties. Many of the agencié 
have established guidance and training program 
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for their volunteers. The following are a few 
excerpts from reports received: “Helen has been 
assisting on Tuesday afternoon with the Play 
Group. She has a very pleasant smile and is 
very friendly but extremely shy. More and more, 
however, she has come closer to the children 
and has adjusted to the program.” “Mary is 
attractive and neat. She is very quiet and takes 
her library work seriously. In the beginning 
she did not understand that when she was unable 
to come she was to telephone. However, she has 
since been regular and has phoned whenever 
she could not come.” 

Both of these excerpts are indicative of def- 
inite progress and increased awareness of re- 
sponsibility by the girls. Also, the agencies have 
benefited by the excellent services rendered by 
our girls. Moreover, the end result is of incal- 
culable value to the entire community.—ADELE 
KuBERT, Social Studies Department, South High 
School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


HERE IS HOW WE LEARNED ABOUT 
GOVERNMENT IN THE COMMUNITY 


Early in the school year of 1943-44 civics 
classes of the Red Bluff, California, Union High 
School studied the general topic of city govern- 
ment. After a discussion of various types, we 
felt sure that we were ready to find out more 
about our own city management. Our vice- 
principal is a member of the city council, and 
we invited him to talk to the classes. He spent 
an hour in each class, explaining the various 
aspects of the Commission type of government 
by which our city is governed. The first hand 
information, presented in an interesting way, 
aroused students and caused them to do consid- 
erable thinking about civic affairs. 

Following the presentation, we discussed local 
civic improvement. Some practical and worth- 
while suggestions were made by various mem- 
bers of the classes. In order to keep this in- 
terest centered, the suggestion was made that 
committees be appointed from each class to 
draw up a set of resolutions. Accordingly, six 
people were nominated from each class, four of 
these to be selected by ballot to represent the 
group to serve as a committee on suggestions. 
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Nominations were held on one day and balloting 
on the next; the committees met the following 
day after school and exchanged ideas and sug- 
gestions. Each group selected a chairman to 
report to the classes on the committee discus- 
sions. 

Again the vice-principal, acting in his ca- 
pacity as city councilman, was approached and 
asked if it would be appropriate to have the 
committee chairmen present their resolutions or 
suggestions at the regular council meeting. The 
reply was in the affirmative, and this was heart- 
ily endorsed by the mayor. 

On the appointed night the committee chair- 
men presented their suggestions. The members 
of the council heard their story and then openly 
discussed the possibilities of carrying out the 
improvements mentioned. In fact the council 
was then considering some of the specific recom- 
mendations that the students. had made. All 
commissioners gave encouragement to the stu- 
dents and suggested that other class members 
attend the regular sessions of the council. 

The next day, the students reported the results 
of the meeting. Class members were very 
pleased to learn that the students had been wel- 
comed so warmly by the council. A civic in- 
terest has been awakened in the students. There 
can be no actual measuring of this interest, but 
in the near future when these students become 
of voting age, they are going to be better pre- 
pared to carry out their civic responsibilities.— 
LOREN P. ANDREWS, Dean of Boys, Red Bluff 
Union High School, Red Bluff, California. 


SCHOOL SPONSORED RADIO PROGRAMS 
MOTIVATE WORK 


One of the most valuable projects carried out 
in Clinton Community High School, Clinton, I- 
linois, is a series of radio broadcasts over Sta- 
tion WJBC. There are eight programs in a year, 
all planned by students with the assistance of 
the faculiy. 

There are no auditions and no trips to the radio 
studio for broadcasts, as a special wire has been 
run to the high school bandroom, which the 
physics classes have converted into a school 
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studio. Members of the physics classes act as 
engineers for the broadcasts. The programs are 
built around the activities of the schoo] and per- 
mit a large number of students to participate. 
English students prepare the scripts and have 
written several plays which were presented with 
student casts. These plays were directed by 
students, who also worked out the dramatic and 
sound effects. 

Student announcers are used exclusively. They 
are trained by the speech department, and a 
new announcer is selected for each performance. 
One broadcast in each series is planned and pre- 
sented by junior high students. 

The final program of each series is presented 
in the gym before the entire student. body. One 
such program featured the special orchestra in 
a musical quiz in which two teams from the 
audience competed. On another occasion, audi- 
tions were held for interested students and talent 
selected for an “amateur hour.” 

The costs of the broadcasts are moderate, and 
they are financed by the Business and Profes- 
sional Men’s Club of Clinton. .There is much 
interest in the programs, and many benefits are 
derived from them. One is a better school 
morale. Another is greater interest of students 
in our activity program, particularly in the fields 
of music, dramatics, speech, etc. Then, too, they 
help to motivate classroom work, especially sci- 
ence and English. The public relations aspect is 
not stressed, but they help to win friends for the 
school.—Harrison E. Hrerts, Clinton, Illinois, 
Community High School. 


LOS ANGELES ORGANIZES 
JUNIOR FIRE DEPARTMENT IN SCHOOLS 


To assist in eliminating serious losses of life 
and property from fires, a Junior Fire Depart- 
ment, consisting of fifth and sixth grade boys 
and girls in the Los Angeles City Schools, has 
been organized under the joint sponsorship of 
the Los Angeles Board of Education, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and the City Fire De- 
partment. In starting the Junior Fire Depart- 
ment it is our purpose to aid in eliminating fire 
hazards in the home, school, community, and 
areas of recreation through an after-school pro- 
gram of fire hazard correction. 

General duties of members of the Junior Fire 
Department are: To discover and correct, when 
appropriate to age and ability, conditions which 
create fire hazards; to solicit adult co-operation 
in the correction and elimination of fire hazards; 
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to inform others of the values of fire preven- 
tion; to serve as the fire prevention organization 
of the school; to be responsible for checking first 
aid fire fighting equipment, exit facilities, and 
building and yard inspections; to help to conduct 
fire drills, and to serve as emergency monitors; 
and to serve in other capacities as suggested by 
principal or sponsor. Officers of the Junior Fire 
Department serve in a leadership capacity. 
Membership in the organization is limited to 
pupils of grades five and six who have passed 
required tests prepared by school personnel and 
‘ommunity sponsors, based upon the fire preven- 
tion subject matter taught as a part of the school 
curriculum. Eligible pupils are enrolled and 
given membership cards and a copy of the Of- 


ficial Manual of the Junior Fire Department; 
Each pupil-member’s name is entered upon a 
roll sheet of the organization. 

Personnel consists of the following ranks: 


Chief Engineer, Deputy Chief, Assistant Chiefs, 
Battalion Chiefs, Captains, Lieutenants, and In- 
pectors. Rating is based upon the number of 
points earned, with Chief Engineer the pupil 
who has the highest number of credit points in 
the school system at the close of the semester. 

City Fire Department Inspectors make period- 
ic visits to each elemenetary school to instruct 
in fire prevention through the use of visual aids, 
demonstrations, and lectures. At such visits 
badges are presented to those students who have 
earned advancement. 

Advancement in rank is based upon credit 
points earned by the correction of fire hazards. 
Two weeks before the close of a semester, the 
sponsor or principal of each school sends. a list 
of the names of the five highest ranking students 
to the Fire Department so that arrangements 
can be made to award Chief badges to outstand- 
ing students. These awards are made at a spe- 
cial meeting arranged by the City Fire Depart- 
ment and the Junior Chamber of Commerce.— 
Miutprep Tarrse, News Bureau, Los Angeles City 
Schools. 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
OCCUPY STUDENTS DURING NOON-HOUR 


At the beginning of last school year, the noon- 
hour problems at the Fairview, St. Louis County, 
Missouri, High School were acute. This situation 
was the result of several factors: (1) Our build- 
ing is overcrowded—550 students are packed 
into a building constructed for 300. (2) There 
is no cafeteria, and students who bring lunches 
must eat them in classrooms. (3) About one- 
half of the students go home for lunch, returning 
to the building at varying times. 

We desire to keep the students in the building 
during the noon-hour orderly and occupied. The 
following plan was developed: The first fifteen 
of the forty-five minute period are devoted to 
lunch. Then on Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day the gym is opened for basketball and volley- 
all under the direction of the Intramural Ath- 
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letic League. On Tuesdays and Thursdays 
dances are substituted, with a five cent admis- 
sion charge to buy records for the public address 
system. Students are in charge of these events 
under the supervision of faculty members. 

Students who do not choose to attend these 
events are admitted to classrooms the last twenty 
minutes of the period. There they play games 
such as chess or checkers, study, or converse.— 
Ertc M. Hosn, Principal, Fairview High School, 
St. Louis County, Missouri. 


WHAT AM I BID 
FOR A FOOTBALL PLAYER? 


An effort to abolish monotony in weekly 
assemblies has been instituted by the Student 
Council of the High School at Helena, Arkansas, 
by student planning of and participation in the 
programs offered. 

A typical result obtained is the auction of the 
football players. On this occasion, the stage of 
the auditorium fashioned into a courtroom, the 
football queen, attired as judge, held court. 

So-called prisoners, the football players, were 
ushered upon the stage singly, by policemen, 
the queen’s maids in borrowed uniforms. 

Tried and sentenced for some fancied crime 
such as “catching a pass, going two feet, and 
dropping the ball,” the boys were punished by 
being auctioned off to the highest bidder. The 
auctioneer, who stood in an obscure corner dur- 
ing the mock trial, then began the business of 
the day. Competition ran high among the girls 
who happened to want the same player. 

Following the program, the players automat- 
ically became slaves to the girls who had bought 
them—their property for one week. During this 
time they were subject to their owner’s will, and 
carried their books, sharpened their pencils, took 
them to picture shows, and the like. 

Such an entertainment is a good source of 
amusement to the student body. The financial 
returns, about $50.00 in this instance, greatly 
supplemented the council’s treasury, and was 
used in school improvement projects.—JuNE 
Wuite, Helena High School, Helena, Arkansas. 


HONOR SOCIETY TUTORING 
HELPS BACKWARD STUDENTS 


The Fairmont, West Virginia, High School 
chapter of the National Honor Society is one of 
the most active and resourceful organizations of 
the student body. This year, aside from all 
other activities, the Society is trying something 
new in the line of service. 

This is a project in tutoring slow and back- 
ward students which was suggested by one of 
the members. The plan was thoroughly dis- 
cussed at a meeting and later was approved by 
the faculty. Each member is given an oppor- 
tunity to tutor in the subject he or she excells 
in or understands best. Tutoring classes in 

, business math, algebra, plane geom- 
etry, history, Latin I, and English were formed. 
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The teachers submitted names of students they 
thought would be helped by attending a tutor- 
ing class. When the classes were organized, they 
met once each week during the activity period, 
or at times during the day which was most con- 
venient for all members. The maximum enroll- 
ment permitted in a class was five. 

The plan proved successful and will be con- 
tinued as long as there are students who need 
or want help. The work of tutors has been 
highly praised by the faculty, and local news- 
papers have given publicity to the project. The 
members of the Society are glad to be of help to 
their fellow students, and while doing so, help 
to fulfill one of the ideals of the organization 
which are embodied in the words—service, lead- 
ership, citizenship, and character.—JEAN CARs- 
KADE, Fairmont, West Virginia, Senior High. 


CABINET FUNCTIONS AS ADVISORY 
BODY ON STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The Cabinet is a group of eight students which 
acts as intermediary between the faculty and 
the student body. It meets with the principal 
when it wishes a proposition to be brought be- 
fore the faculty or when the principal desires 
student view-point and suggestion on some 
school issue. It co-ordinates the work of the 
school clubs and co-ordinates with the Victory 
Corps of Milwaukee High Schools by sending 
two members of the Cabinet to corps meetings. 

The eight members are juniors or seniors who 
represent the Athletic Council, the Student 
Council, the Boy and Girl Scout organizations, 
the girls’ and boys’ clubs. One member, an in- 
terclub representative, represents all other school 
clubs; another, chosen at large, is the class proj- 
ects representative. They are elected annually 
by the student members of these organizations 
and serve until they are graduated. 

Because the Cabinet receives and acts upon 
suggestions from the Student Council or individ- 
ual students, it is in reality the executive body 
of our self-government organization. It has 
ruled upon such matters as prom dates, sending 
the school magazine to service men, methods of 
making up work by absentees; it has instituted 
Friday night dances and a system of hall passes 
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while classes are in session; it has been particu- 
larly helpful in organizing student war work— 
paper, scrap, and other salvage drives. 

I believe the student body appreciates the ex- 
peditious manner with which a group of this size 
can function and feels that student opinions and 
desires are being considered by those who under- 
stand them. best. Certainly it is wholesome for 
the principal and faculty to have direct contact 
with candid student opinion and to observe the 
judgments and decisions these young people are 
capable of making—W. G. KAstTNER, Principal, 
Riverside High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


SCHOOL SERVICEMEN’S FILE 
SERVES USEFUL PURPOSES 


Soon after the United States entered the pres- 
ent war, our Office Practice Class started an 
alphabetical card file containing the names and 
addresses of all former students who entered the 
services. Whenever possible, the cards gave the 
home address and telephone number, the date 
of entering the service, the last date the boy was 
in school, and the current address. 

When letter writing to the boys began, we de- 
cided to send each a copy of the school paper, 
and to accompany each mailing with a mimeo- 
graphed news letter written by a faculty mem- 
ber. To date more than 3,300 such papers and 
letters have been sent. 

Financing the project has not been difficult. 
Once each year we have a “Tag Day” when stu- 
dents give gifts of various amounts, classes and 
clubs give liberal donations, and the P.-T.A. and 
several local citizens have backed the project 
whenever money was needed. 

Our file has received the attention of the com- 
munity, and it is not unusual to receive tele- 
phone or written inquiries asking for addresses 
or news of particular boys. Several servicemen 
have written and asked the addresses of friends. 
Students and teachers are always on the alert to 
supply the class with information to keep the 
file up-to-date. 

The most interesting development of this 
project is the collection of letters that have come 
to the school from boys all over the world. 
These letters are kept in a huge scrapbook in the 
library where they are available for reading by 
the entire student body. Visiting boys on fur- 
lough always express delight to read the letters 
to see how other boys from the school are far- 
ing. After the war, the letters will be given to 
the Minnesota State Historical Society, which 
has requested that they be added to the war rec- 
ords of Minnesota. The interest and apprecia- 
tion expressed both by the community and the 
servicemen more than repay us for the time and 
effort involved in this project.—RutH HEDMAN, 
Commercial: Teacher, Wilson High School, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


STUDENT CONTROL OF 
STUDY HALLS AND SCHOOL COURTS 


Study halls in the Senior High School at 
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Hackensack, New Jersey, are supervised by stu- 
dent proctors, These proctors are chosen as care. 
fully as possible on the basis of leadership, char- 
acter, scholarship, impartiality, tact, judgment, 
and recommendation by the members of the fac. 
ulty. For more than twenty years, this system 
has worked well under all conditions that have 
arisen in a school with an enrollment of more 
than one thousand pupils. 

The control of study halls by student proctors 
involves assumption of responsibility and re- 
quires exercise of good judgment. It develops 
personality, leadership, self-control, self-reliance, 
and a sense of justice. Moreover, pupils study- 
ing under the supervision of student proctors are 
training themselves in self-direction, learning 
how to get along with other people, and develop- 
ing the qualities of good citizens. These traits 
will surely prove helpful in later life in becom- 
ing good citizens of the community. This system 
of study halls extends both an opportunity and a 
privilege to the whole student body for co-opera- 
tion. 

It is the duty of the proctors to enforce spe- 
cific study hall regulations. To a violator of any 
of these regulations, a proctor may issue a penal- 
ty slip requiring the offender to appear before a 
student court for trial. A student who wishes to 
contest the court’s verdict may appeal from a 
lower to a higher court. 

Penalties may include the withholding of cer- 
tain privileges or assignment to after-school 
detention for study. Proctors may also be tried 
before a court for misconduct if a_ sufficient 
number of pupils agree upon impeachment pro- 


ceedings. A verdict of guilty, if sustained by a 
higher court, would result in removal from 
office. 


The purpose of the penalties is to help the 
student form an attitude of co-operation, and 
learn to respect authority, law, and order. The 
courts, therefore, try to be fair and use discretion 
in issuing penalties which will reap the greatest 
benefit for both the individual and the school as 
a whole.—B,. E. Lowe, Principal, Hackensack 
High School, Hackensack, New Jersey. 


COED COUNSELOR PLAN 
AT BUTLER UNIVERSITY 


The Coed Counselor Plan is being set up at 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana, for the 
express purpose of enabling the new women 
students to adjust themselves to college life as 
quickly as possible. Fifty-five sophomore and 
junior girls have been selected through a stu- 
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dent-faculty committee to be coed counselors. 

During the past summer it was their duty to 
contact the prospective students through cor- 
respondence in order to introduce the plan to 
them and give them an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions concerning Butler campus life. The climax 
of the work came during registration and orient- 
ation of the freshmen, at which time the new 
students were aided in finding the various meet- 
ing places, their faculty advisers, and the place 
of registration. This, however, did not entirely 
complete the work of the Coed Counselor for she 
is always available to the freshmen students 
assigned to her in order that a question can be 
answered or some help and advice given in the 
event that a problem arises during the first 
semester.—Dorotuy ZrecLeR, Student Chairman 
of Coed Counselors, Butler University, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 


INTER-RACIAL YOUTH COMMITTEE 
MEETS SCHOOL-COMMUNITY NEED 


For several years we have had at Friends 
Seminary, New York, New York, a discussion 
group which is concerned with current social 
and economic problems and which has partici- 
pated in various round-table discussions with 
similar groups in other schools. One of the pro- 
grams this year, which centered around the 
problem of racial discrimination and inter-racial 
relations, was carried out in conjunction with a 
group of negro students from Harlem. 

It was one of the most stimulating and re- 
warding experiences our students have had; and 
it led to a desire to implement discussion with 
action. As a result, there has now developed an 
Inter-Racial Youth Committee, with student 
officers whose purpose is to work out ways in 
which its members can contribute actively to- 
ward the furtherance of better race relations. 

The original group has already been expanded 
to include students from other schools, and it 
hopes to increase its membership steadily. Al- 
ready it has held several discussion meetings at 
a number of branch libraries in the Harlem area, 
end one program at the 135th Street Library. 
Recently the first of a series of inter-racial 
assemblies was held at one of the public high 
schools, where white and negro students par- 





ticipated in a forum discussion of the regular 
assembly. 

Through discussions of this kind, to which we 
shall try to attract more and more people who 
have never had the opportunity before to really 
know their fellows in other cultural groups, we 
hope to contribute our bit toward breaking down 
barriers and prejudices that militate against the 
growth of genuine democracy. 

Students have experienced real pleasure in the 
success of this work, and it has given them a 
sense of participating actively in one of the 
greatest tasks facing American citizens today.— 
EARLE L. Hunter, Friends Seminary, New York, 
New York. 


ITEMS IN BRIEF 


One device which seems to be gaining head- 
way for developing civic leadership in young 
people is model congress and legislatures. Last 
April, when The National Student Congress met 
at Columbus, Ohio, students demonstrated what 
they would do if they were members of Congress. 
Last year model legislatures met in New Jersey, 
Maryland, Connecticut, and Maine. Other states 
reported planning to start model legislatures or 
state forums for students are: Washington, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. 





In some communities active programs of youth 
participation in local government, both municipal 
and county, are being developed with good re- 
sults. Among these are Oakland, California; 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Springfield, Mis- 
souri; and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

In Missouri, administrators from the towns of 
Carrollton, Excelsior Springs, Higginsville, Lex- 
ington, Liberty, Marshall, Richmond, and Slater 
hold an annual conference for the discussion of 
school activities. This is not devoted entirely to 
athletics, but consists of a frank exchange of 
ideas on all aspects of the activity programs of 
the schools. 





The Mount Vernon, Washington, High School 
recently started a survey to find out what activi- 
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ties connected with the war are being carried on 
by its alumni. This check-up stemmed from a 
War Bond Campaign in which as many as pos- 
sible of the former students were contacted. 





_The Piedmont Inter-School Relation Council 
in South Carolina is an organization of repre- 
sentatives of secondary schools which exchange 
ideas for student councils, exchange school 
papers, exchange assembly programs, and com- 
pete against one another in various contests. 





In Junior High School, 73, Queens, New York 
a club of youngsters got started on the topic of 
rumors. After working on this topic and inter- 
viewing a number of psychologists, the club de- 
cided to make a motion picture showing how 
rumors get started, spread, results, etc. Students 
wrote the script and did the acting. The plot 
showed how the rumor that one boy was a Nazi 
was started, and the trouble it caused, how a ball 
game was lost because of a rumor that the cap- 
tain had broken his leg, but before the story 
ended, students had caught a real Nazi spy. 





Materials suitable for use in training America’s 
youth for living in “the air age” are being pre- 
pared by a research staff of Stanford University. 
Based on the necessity of developing an air- 
minded generation, the aim of this project is to 
gather material suitable for use in classes, club 
activities, and guidance. 





At Shorewood, Wisconsin, High School, a 
special speech class is open to seniors which is 
called “The Assembly Training Class.” The 
members of this class serve as an assembly com- 
mittee. Miss Lena A. Foley, Head of Speech, is 
the teacher. 





In an assembly held at the end of last school 
year, editors of Twin Towers, school paper of 
Middleton, New York, High School, revealed 
their plans for 1944-45, In the editorial depart- 
ment the most outstanding change was the addi- 
tion of a Flying Editor who will receive material 
on aviation from the government. In the business 
department the greatest change will be the sale 
of the paper at city news stands. 





Crook County, Oregon, schools assumed the 
responsibility for the county’s entire quota in the 
Fourth War Loan Drive, and went over the top 
two weeks before the drive ended. Parades, 
radio programs, special window exhibits, and 
speeches kept the drive constantly before the 


public. Their “Bond Show” took to the road 
and traveled through the county giving per- 
formances in each community. 


Last year the student council of McAlester, i 
Oklahoma, High School decided to find out what 
other councils were doing. In order to make it 
a fair exchange of information the McAlester 
council outlined its program and activities and 
sent the information along with the request for 
information from the councils of high schools in 
various parts of the country. The letter which 
accompanied the request to exchange emphasized 
that while the war is going on and student con. 
ventions are curtailed, schools would profit much 
from swapping accounts of experiences and plans 
by means of the United States Post Office De- 
partment. 
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26th ANNIVERSARY 


The year 1944 marks our twenty-sixth year of serv- 
ice as one of the country’s most reliable and informed 
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widely used in schools over America. 
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needs. 
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